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“Nov., ’47. 

“Dear E.:—The old pang of fearing 
you should fancy I forget you drives me 
to write to you, though, heaven knows, I 
have precious little to say, and if it were 
not that I wish to hear from you, and 
hate to appear disregardful when I am 
not so, I might let another week, or 
perhaps two, slip away without writing. 
R.R.’s letter, as you say, does her credit,—- 
there is a pleasing simplicity and absence 
of affectation in the style... . There is 
much in R.’s letter that I thought very 
melancholy. Poor girls! theirs, I fear, 
must be a very unhappy home. Yours 
and mine, with all disadvantages, all ab- 
sence of luxury and wealth and style, 
are, I doubt not, happier. ... What 
you say about the effects of ether on —— 
tather startled me. I had always con- 
soled myself with the idea of having 
some teeth extracted ‘some day under 
its soothing influences ; but now I should 
think twice before I consented to inhale 
it; one would not like to make a fool of 
one’s self... .” 

“HAWORTH, June 4, °48. 

“My Dear Miss :—I am not going 
to give you a nive Jong letter, on the con- 
trary I mean to content myself with a 
thabby little note, to be engulphed in a 


letter of Charlotte’s which will of course 
be infinitely more acceptable to you than 
any production of mine, though I do not 
question your friendly regard for me, or 
the indulgent welcome you would accord 
to a missive of mine even without a more 
agreeable companion to back it; but you 
must know there is a lamentable de- 
ficiency in my organ of language which 
makes me almost as bad a hand at writ- 
ing as. talking, unless I have something 
particular to say. I have now, however, 
to thank you and your friend Miss —— 
for your kind letter and her pretty watch- 
guard, which I am sure we shall all of 
us value the more for being the work of 
her own hands,. .. You do not tell us 
how you bear the present favorable 
weather. Weare all cut-up by this cruel 
east-wind, most of us; i.e. Charlotte, 
Emily,,and I have had the influenza, ora 
bad cold instead, twice over within the 
space of a few weeks, Papa has had it 
once, Tabby has escaped it altogether. I 
have no news to tell you, for we have 
been nowhere, seen no one, and done 
nothing (to speak of), since you were 
here—and yet we contrive to be busy 
from morning to night. Flossy is fatter 
than ever, but still active enough to 
relish a sheep-hunt, I hope you and 
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your circle have been more fortunate in 
the matter of colds than we have. With 
kind regards to all, I remain, dear Miss 
, 
“Yours, ever affectionately, 
“Anne Bronti.” 
“JAN., °48. 
“ Anne's old pupils amaze 
me with the frequency and constancy of 
their correspondence....... We all 
thank you for the pretty tasteful watch- 
guards you sent—the steel beads’ glitter 
like diamonds by candle-light. We 
shose them by lot. I got the single bead 
—Anne the double—Emily the treble.” 


“MaR., '48. 

“There is a great deal of good sense 
in your last letter, Be thankful that 
God gave you it—for what are beauty, 
wealth, or even health without it? I 
had a note from Miss —— the other day. 
I do not think I shall write again, for the 
reasons I before mentioned to you; but 
the note moved me much; it was all 
about her dear , a kind of gentle en- 
thusiasm of affection. enough to make 
one smile and weep; her feelings are 
half true, halfillusion. No human being 
could be what she supposes to be. 
If one were only rich, how delightful it 
would be to travel and spend the winter 
in climates where there are no winters, 
Give my love to all.” 

“We have had some startling news 
lately from France—and ‘I believe the 
news to have been received with en- 
thusiasm by a party in London who re- 
gard the proclamation of a republican 
form of government in France a grand 
triumph of freedom. What the end will 
be I don’t know, nor does anybody else, 
I fancy. The provisional government 
have committed no atrocities as yet, 
thank God! It is well the French Royal 
Family have arrived safely in England. 
Our little Island seems literally to be the 
Home of the world, and the last refuge 
of exiled kings,” 

APRIL 224, °48, 

“T have just received your little parcel, 
and beg to thank you, in all our names, 
for its contents—and also for your letter, 
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[Sept., 


for the arrival of which I was, to speak 
truth, getting rether impatient. The 
Housewife’s Travelling Companion is a 
most commodious thing—just the sort of 
article which suitS one to’a T, and which 
yet I should never have the courage or 
industry to sit down and make for my- 
self, I shall keep it for occasions of 
going from home—it will save me a world 
of trouble. It must have required some 
thought to arrange the various compart- 
ments and their contents so aptly. I 
had quite forgotten, till your letter re- 
minded me, that it was the anniversary 
of your birthday and mine.” 


“ May 24, °48, 

“T shall begin by telling you that you 
have no right to be angry at the length 
of time I have suffered to slip by since 
receiving, your last—without answering 
it— because you have often kept me 
waiting much longer; and having made 
this gracious speech, thereby obviating 
reproaches, I will add that I think ita 
great shame, when you receive a long 
and thoroughly interesting letter, full of 
the sort of details you fully relish, to 
read the same with selfish pleasure and 
not even have the manners to thank 
your correspondent and express how 
much you enjoyed the narrative. I did 
enjoy the narrative in your last letter 
very keenly; the exquisite characteristic 
traits concerning were worth gold 
—just like not only but all their 
class—respectable, well-meaning people 
enough, but with all that petty assump- 
tion of dignity, that small jealousy of 
senseless formalities which, to such 
people, seem to form a second religion. 
. « Itis right not to think much 

of casual attentions—it is quite justifiable 
also to derive from them temporary grati- 
fication, insomuch as they prove that 
their object has the power of pleasing. 
Let them be as ephemera—to last an 
hour and not be regretted when gone.” 


As a last desperate measure she took 
her sister Anne, fast failing, to Scar- 
borough, in order to get the benefits of 


change and sea-air. But Charlotte re- 
turned to Haworth alone indeed. 














1970. 
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“Anne was worse during the warm 
weather we had about a week ago, She 
grew weaker, and both the pain in her 
side and her cough were worse. Strange 
to say, since it is colder, she has appeared 
rather to revive than sink. I still hope 
that if she gets over May she may last a 
long time. 

“We have engaged lodgings at Scar- 
bro’. We stipulated for a good-sized 
sitting room and airy lodging rooms with 
a sea view, and, if not deceived, have 
obtained these desiderata on the cliff. 
Anne says it is one of the best situations 
in the place. It would not have done 
to have taken lodgings either in the 
town or on the bleak steep north coast. 
If Anne is to get any good she must 
have every advantage. Miss {her 
godmother] left her a legacy, and she 
cannot employ her money better than in 
obtaining what may prolong existence, 
if it does not restore health. We hope 
to leave home on the 23d, and I think 
it would be advisable to rest at York and 
stay all night there. I hope this arrange- 
ment will suit you. We reckon on your 
society, dear E., as areal privilege and 
pleasure. We shall take little luggage, 
and shall have to buy bonnets and dresses, 
and several other things, either at York 
or Scarbro’, Which place do you think 
would be best? Oh, if it would please 
God to strengthen and revive Anne, how 
happy we might be together! His will, 
however, must be done, and if she is not 
to recover, it remains to pray for strength 
and patience,” 

“T will thank you to buy such a boa 
and cuffs as you can get for the sum I 
name; as to the color of fur, I can only 
say I prefer gray or dark furs to the yel- 
low and tawny kind. 

“Tam glad to hear —— is going to be 
married soon, I dare not advise about 
her dress, it is above me; but I should 
say some shade of violet, not that I 
understand the code of laws in these 
matters in the least. I am truly glad 
to hear R. R—— is better. I ha’e often 
thought of her, but did not like to ask, 
lest I should hear bad news; her symp- 
toms seemed to me threatening, 
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“T shall not soon forget her face, se 
pretty, modest, sensilive; that was the 
peculiar charm in my eyes. Pretty faces, 
modest faces, I see sometimes—sensitive 
faces seldom indeed, It was odd—in her 
sister's face I could not discern that trace 
of feeling; had I found it, it would, for 
me, have’ given something better than 
Donnty to her otherwise homely features.” 
Macaulay's History was only 

lent to myeelf; all the books I have from 
London I accept only as a loan, except 
in peculiar cases where it is the author's 
special wish I should possess his work. 

“Do you think, in a few weeks, it will 
be possible for you to come to see me? 
I am only waiting to get my labor off my 
hands to permit myself the pleasure of 
asking you. I have been much better, 
very free from oppression or irritation of 
the chest, during the last fortnight or ten 
days.” 


“ Supr. 24, 1849, 

“You have to fight your way through 
labor and difficulty, it appears; but I 
am truly glad, now, you did not come to 
Haworth. As matters have turned out, 
you would have found only discomfort 
and gloom. Both Tabby and Martha are 
at this moment ill in bed. Martha’s ill- 
ness has been most serious; she was 
seized with inflammation ten days ago. 
Tabby can neither stand nor walk; I 
have one of M.’s sisters, and her mother 
comes up sometimes,” 


“ Westsourne Prace, London, 

“T have just remembered that, as you 
do not know my address, you cannot 
write to me till you get it; it is as above, 
I came to this big Babylon last Thurs- 
day, and have been in what seems to me 
a sort of whirl ever since; for changes, 
scenes, and stimulus which would be a 
trifle to others are much to me. 

“T found, when I mentioned to Mr. 
my plan of going to Dr, W——’s, it would 
not do at all; he made his mother write to 
me, and thus I was persuaded to make my 
principal stay at his house. I have found 
no reason to regret this decision, Mrs. 
—— received me at first like one who had 
received the strictest orders to be scrupu- 




















































































































































































































lously attentive... I hada fire in my room 
morning andevening, wax-lights, ete., etc, 
Mrs, and her, daughters seemed to 
look upon me with a mixture of respect 
and alarm, But all this is changed; that 
is to say, the attention and politeness 
continue as great as ever, but the alarm 
and estrangement are quite gone. Mrs, 
-—— treats me as if she liked me, and I 
begin to like her much—kindness is a 
potent heart-winner.” 
* Lonwpon, Dec, 10, 1549. 

“‘T was very glad to get the two notes 
from B——, yours and ’s. Lam only 
going to pen a very hasty reply now, as 
there are several people in the room, and 
I cannot write in company, 

“This evening I am going to meet Miss 
Martineau. She has written to me most 
kindly; she knows me only as Currer 
Bell. I am going alone ; how I shall get 
on I don’t know. If Mrs. S—— were 
not kind, I should sometimes be miser- 
able; but she treats me almost affection- 
ately, her attentions never flag. 

“T have seen many things, I hope some 
day to tell you what. Yesterday I went 
over the New Houses of Parliament. It 
grows quite dark, I must stop; I shall 
not stay in London a day longer than I 
first intended, On those points I form 
my resolutions, and will not be shaken. 

“The thundering Zimes has attacked 
me savagely.” 

. Mrs. is rather stern, but 
she has sense and discrimination. She 
watches me very narrowly when sur- 
rounded by strangers,—she never takes 
her eye from me, I like the surveil- 
lance, both when it kept guard over me 
amongst many, or only with her cherish- 
ed one. She soon, I am convinced, saw 
in what light I viewed all, Thackeray 
included,” 

“. , » Lhave also since you went had 
a_remarkable epistle from Thackeray, 
long, interesting, and characteristic,—but 
it. unfortunately concludes with an in- 
junction... . . But for this circumstance 
I should have sent it with the others, I 
answered it at length. Whether my 
reply will give satisfaction or displeasure 
remains yet to beascertained. Thackeray's 
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feelings are not such as can be gauged 
by ordinary calculation; variable weather 
is what I, should ever expect from that 
quarter, yet im correspondence, as in 
verbal intercourse, this would torment 
me,” 


“* JAN. 28, 1850. 

“T cannot but be concerned to hear 
of your mother’s illness; write again soon, 
if it be but a line to tell me how she gets 
on. This shadow will, I trust and believe, 
be but a passing one; but it is a fore- 
taste and warning of what must come one 
day. Let it prepare your mind, dear 
E., for that great trial which, if you live, 
it must in the course of a few years be 
your lot to undergo. That cutting 
asunder of the ties of nature is the pain 
we most dread, and which we are most 
certain to experience.” 


“ JAN, 80, 1850, 

“IT wonder how your mother is this 
morning, and how you are, too, You 
must let me have a Jine as soon as you 
can to tell me.” 

“T really dare not write what I think 
of ——, or what I fee] respecting him, 
I grow more and more convinced that 
his state of mind approximates that which 
was so appallingly exhibited in poor 
Branwell, during the last few years of 
his life, and, if such be the case, she 
who marries him will join hands with 
misery, and, as you say, hopeless 
misery. His letter just breathed the 
spirit which you describe as pervad- 
ing his conversation—imbued with sel- 
fishness and with a sort of wnmanly 
absence of the true value for the woman 
whose hand he seeks. I could infuse no 
word of sympathy in my answer. I in- 
voluntarily made it sharp and stern, 
What power still possesses to In- 
terest and influence is an unreal power; 
I greatly fear it all depends on skillfl 
acting; all seems done on system, nothing 
Som feeling.” 

. Mr. M—, papa’s old friend, has 
finished ‘reading Jane Eyre, and writes 
not in blame, but in the highest strain 
of eulogy : he says it thoroughly fasci- 
nated and enchained him.” 
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“ FEB. 

“TI return ——’s letter, The business 
is a most unpleasant one to be consulted 
in. It seems to me altogether unworthy 
in its beginning, progress, and probable 
ending. ——-is the only pure thing about 
it, She stands between her coarse father 
and cold, unloving suitor like innocence 
between a pair of world-hardened knaves. 
The want of candor, the twice falsified 
account of matters, tells painfully and 
deeply against his cause, It shows a 
glimpse of hidden motives such as I re- 
frain frota describing in words, It gives 
a cast of strangely heartless calculation 
to the whole proceeding, a cast of which 
—— was conscious, but which, knowing 
how we should judge it, he carefully and 
jealously veiled, It can have but one 
aim, the selfish advancement of interest. 
And to think that such as take 
wives, as second selves; women, young, 
modest, sincere, pure in heart and life, 
and bind such virtue, such sincerity, such 
disinterestedness, to their own hollow- 
ness and avarice—to think this troubles 
the soul to its inmost depths, Nature 
and justice forbid the banns of such wed- 
lock.” 


“ MARCH, 1850. 

“Various folks are beginning to come 
boring to Haworth, on the wise érrand 
of seeing the scenery described in ‘Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘Shirley.’ Amongst others 
Sir -— and Lady persisted in 
coming—they were here on Friday ... 
They were both quite unpretending, ete. 
When here they again urged me to visit 
them. Papa took their side at once, 
would not hear of my refusing. I must 
go—this left me without plea or defence, 
I consented to go for three days; they 
wanted me to return with them, but I 
pleaded off till to-morrow. I wish it 
were well over.” 


“Mar, 19, 1850. 
“T have got home again, and now that 
the visit is over I am, as usual, glad to 
have been: not that I could have en- 
dured to prolong it. A few days at once 
in an utterly strange place, amongst ut- 
terly strange faces, is quite enough for 
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me. When the train stopped at —— TI 
found Sir waiting for me; a drive 
of about three miles brought us to the 
gates of , and, after passing up a 
somewhat desolate avenue, there towered 
the Hall, gray, antique, castellated and 
stately. It is 250 years old, and, within 
as without, is a model of old English 
architecture. The arms and the strange 
crest of the are carved on the oak 
pannelling of each room. The family 
date from the day of Richard the Third, 
That part of the county of seems 
rather remarkable for its houses of an- 
cient race. The who live near to 

go back to the Conquest. The 
people were, however, of still more in- 
terest to me than the house. They have 
a young German lady as governess, a 
quiet, well-instructed, interesting girl 
whom I took to at once, She also ine 
stinetively took to me, She is very well 
treated, but wore the usual pale, despon- 
dent look of her class, She told me she 
was home-sick, and she looked so.” 


* APRIL 12, 1850. 

“. . . Of late I have had many letters 
to answer, and some very bothering 
ones, from people who want opinions 
about their books, who seek acquaintance 
and flatter to get it; people wko utterly 
mistake all about me, They are most 
difficult to answer, put off, and, appease 
without offending, for such characters 
are excessively touchy, and when offended 
turn malignant, Their books are too 
often deplorable.” 


“ June 3, 1850. 
“‘T came to London last Thursday. I 
am staying at Mrs. S.’s, who has changed 
her residence, as the address will show. 
A good deal of writing backwards and 
forwards, persuasion, etc., took place 
before this step was resolved on, but at 
last I explained that I had some little 
matters of business to transact, and that 
I should stay quietly at my publisher's. 
“To my great horror talks of my 
going with them to Hampton Court, 
Windsor, ete., etc. God knows how I 
shall get on; I perfectly dread it. 


“ Here I feel very comfortable. Mrs, 
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8. treats me with a serene, equable 
kindness. which just suits me. I have 
seen very few persons, and am not 
likely to see many more, as the agree- 
ment was that I was to be very quiet. 
We have been to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, to the Opera, and the 
Zoological Gardens. The weather is 
splendid. I shall not stay longer than a 
fortnight in London. The feverishness 
and exhaustion beset me somewhat, but 
not quite so badly as before; as indeed 
I have not as yet been so much tried.” 
JUNE 21, 1850. 

“T am leaving London, if all be well, 
on Tuesday, and shall be very glad to 
come to you for a few days, if that ar- 
rangement still remains convenient to 
FOU 645s 

“ My London visit has much surpassed 
my expectations this time: I have suf- 
fered less and enjoyed more than before. 
Rather a trying termination yet remains 
to me. Mrs, 8.’s youngest son is at 
school in Scotland; her eldest son is going 
to fetch him home for the vacation. 
The other evening he announced the in- 
tention of taking one of his sisters, and 
proposed that Miss Bronté should go 
down to Edinburgh and join them there, 
and see that great city and its suburbs. 
I laughed and declined, the thing ap- 
pearing to me perfectly out of the ques- 
tion. Mrs. S. did not favor it: you 
may easily fancy how she helped me to 
sustain my opposition, but her worthy 
son only waxed more determined. This 
morning she entreated me to go. I 
should not in the least fear to go with 
them to China, and greatly dislike to 
ruffle and disappoint: so I mean to join 
them in Edinburgh after I shall have 
spent a few days with you. Severe de- 
mands will be made upon muscles and 
nerves, but I dare say I shall get through 
somehow, and then perhaps come back 
to rest after, a few days longer with you 
before I go home.” 

“. . . . I got to Edinburgh very 
safely. It is a glorious city. I wish you 
were with us and could see all we saw 
yesterday. London is a eer place 
compared with it.” 
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* JULY 18, 1850, 

“You must cheer up, for your letter 
proves to me you are low-spirited. As 
for me, what I said is to be taken in this 
sense—that, under the circumstances, it 
would be presumption in me to calculate 
on a long life: a truth cbvious enough, 
For the rest we are all in the hands of 
Him who apportions his gifts—health or 
sickness, length or brevity of days, as is 
best for the receiver. To him who has 
work to do, time will be given in which 
to do it: for him to whom no task is 
assigned the season of rest will come 
earlier: as to the suffering preceding our 
last sleep— the sickness, decay, the 
struggle of spirit and flesh, it must come, 
sooner or later, to all. If, in one point of 
view, it is sad to have few ties in this 
world, in another point of view it is 
soothing: women who have husbands 
and children must look forward to death 
with more pain, more fear, than those 
who have none. To dismiss the subject, 
I wish (without cant, and not in any 
hackneyed sense) that both you and I 
could always say in this matter—The 
will of God be done, 

“T am beginning to get settled at 
home, but the solitude scems heavy as 
yet. It is a great change, but in looking 
forward I try to hope for the best. So 
little faith have I in the power of any 
temporary excitement to do real good, 
that I put off day by day writing to Lon- 
don to tell them I am come home and 
till then it was agreed that I should not 
hear from them. 

“Tt is painful to be dependent on the 
small stimulus letters give. I sometimes 
think I will renounce it altogether, close 
all correspondence on some quiet pretext, 
and cease to look forward at post-time 
for any letters but yours.” 

“My portrait is come from London, 
and the Duke of Wellington’s, and kind 
letters enough. Papa thinks the portrait 
looks older than Ido. He says the fea- 
tures are far from flattered, but acknow- 
ledged that the expression is wonderfully 
good and lifelike.” 

At the Briery Miss Bronté first met 
Mrs, Gaskell, the latter having been in- 
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yited there for this purpose by Lady Kay 
Shuttleworth, It is interesting to note 
her first impression of her future bi- 
ographer. 

t “ HAWORTH, Av@, 26, 1850. 

“ Lady S. never got out, being confined 
to the house with a cold; but fortunately 
there was Mrs. Gaskell, the authoress of 
Mary Barton, who came to the Briery 
the day after me, I was truly glad of her 
companionship. She is a woman of the 
most genuine talent, of cheerful, pleasing, 
and cordial manners, and I believe of a 
kind and good heart. . . . I saw the 
governess at She looked a little 
better, and more cheerful, She was al- 
most as pleased to see me. as if I had 
been related, and, when I bid her good- 
by, expressed an earnest hope that I 
would soon come again. The children 
seem fond of her and, on the whole, obe- 
dient, two great alleviations of the in- 
evitable evils of the governess position, 

“Cheer up, dear E. Remember what 
life is and must be to all—some mo- 
ments of sunshine alternating with 
many of over-clouded and often tem- 
pestuous darkness, 

“Humanity cannot escape its fate, 
which is to drink a mixed cup, Let us 
believe that the gall and vinegar are 


salutary.” 
“Sepr. 14, 1850. 


“| , . Anarticle entitled ‘Currer Bell’ 
has lately appeared in the Palladium, anew 
periodical published in Edinburgh. It is 
an eloquent production, and one of such 
warm sympathy and high appreciation 
as I had never expected to see. It 
makes mistakes about authorship, etc., 
but these I hope one day to set right. 

“The report about my having pub- 
lished again is of course an arrant lie, 

“... The Christmas books waiting 
for me were, as I expected, from Thack- 
eray, Mrs, Gaskell, and Ruskin. No letter 
from ——, I feel uneasy, but do not 
like to write. The Examiner is very sore 
about my Preface, because I did not make 
it a special exception in speaking of the 
mass of critics, The soreness is unfor- 
tunate and gratuitous, for, in my mind, I 
certainly excepted it. Another paper 
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shows paiuful sensitiveness on the same 
account, but it does not matter; these 
things are all transitory.” 


* JAN., 1851. 

“T am trying a little hydropathic treat- 
ment. I like it, and I think it hasdone me 
good, . . , Thackeray has given dreadful 
trouble by his want of punctuality. Mr, 

says if he had not been helped out 
with the vigor, energy, and method of 
, he must have sunk under the day 

and night labor of the last few weeks.” 

“+++ Your last letter but one, dear 
E., made me smile. I think simply 
amounts to this, a kind of natural liking 
and sense of something congenial, Were 
there no vast barrier, of fortune, ete., ete., 
there is perhaps enough of personal re- 
gard to make things possible which are 
now impossible. If men and women 
married because they liked each other's 
temper, look, conversation, and so on, the 
chance you allude to might be admitted 
as a chance; but other reasons regulate 
matrimony, reasons of convenience, of 
connection, of money. Meantime I am 
content to have as a friend, and pray 
God to continue to me the common-sense 
to look on the matter in no other light. 

“That hint about the Rhine disturbs 
me; I am not made of stone, and what 
is mere excitément to is fever to me, 
However, it is a matter for the future, 
and long to look forward to. As I see it 
now the journey is out of the question 
for many reasons. All would gab- 
ble like a countless host of geese, 

“Good-by, dear E.; Heaven grant 
us both quiet wisdom and strength not 
merely to bear the trial of pain, but to 
resist the lure of pleasure when it comes 
in such a shape as our better judgment 
disapproves.” 


‘*Fes., 1851. 

“ Be sure that ill news will travel fast 
enough, and good news, too, when such 
commodity comes. If I could often be or 
seem to be in brisk spirits, I might write 
oftener, but as times go, a glimpse of sun- 
shine now and then is as much as one 
has aright toexpect. However, I get on 
decently.” 
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* “Write, dear E., whenever you have 
time! Iam keeping up as well as ever I 
can, but I dare not say I am happy or see 
before me any very happy prospect in 
the future; but I must remember, thou- 
sands are worse off than I am,” 

“T have already fixed June for my visit 
to London. It would sound harsh were 
I to tell you the estimate I felt compelled 
to form respecting ——-. Dear E., I 
looked for the gentleman—something of 
the natural gentleman. I could not find 
one gleam; itis hard to say, but itis true, 
The mind too, though clever, is second- 
rate, thoroughly second-rate. One does 
not like to say these things, but one had 
better be honest. Were I to marry such 
my heart would bleed in pain and humil- 
iation. I could not, could not, look up to 
-——-. Papa continues much better, I 
am, dear E., your middle-aged friend.” 

“T enclose a letter of Mr. M.’s to Papa, 
written just after he had read Shirley. It 
is curious to see the latent feeling roused 
in the old gentleman, I was especially 
struck by his remark about the chapter 
entitled ‘The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,’ etc.; he must have had a true 
sense of what he read or he could not 
have made it.” 

“Poor little Flossy! I have not yet 
screwed up nerve to tell Papa about her 
fate; it seems to me so piteous, How- 
ever, she had a happy life with a kind 
mistress, whatever her death has been, 
Little hapless plague! She had more 
goodness and patience shown her than 
she deserved, I fear. 

‘“«____. draws very heavily upon good- 
nature and forbearance, She must be 
looked upon in the light of a ‘cross to 
take up.’ Comfort or pleasure—even, I 
fear, peace and safety—will never be had 
out of her; of ordeal and discipline she 
has given plenty, and will give yet more. 
I suppose that is her use, to test and try 
others like a fiery furnace.” 

“LONDON. 

“To come and see you while you have 
visitors would, I am sure, be a complete 
waste of time and throwing away of op- 
portunity, therefore I wont do it ; so that 
is settled. You seem to think me in such 
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a happy, enviable position. Pleasant mo- 
ments I have, but it is usually a pleasure 
Iam obliged to repel and check—which 
cannot benefit the future, but only add to 
its solitade; whichis no more to be relied 
on than the sunshine of one summer's 
day. I pass portions of many a night in 
extreme sadness.” 

“‘T shall have to stay in London a few 
days longer than I intended. Sir —~ 
has found out Iam here. I have some 
trouble in warding off his wish that I 
should go directly to his house, but I got 
off with promising to spend aday. Iam 
engaged to spend a day or two with Mrs, 
Gaskell on my way home, and could not 
put her off. Papa is now very desirous 
I should come home, and, when I have as 
quickly as possible paid my debts of en- 
gagements, home I must go.”’ 

“* HAWORTH, July. 

“T am glad you found your mother 
pretty well. Is she disposed to excuse 
the wretched petrified condition of the 
bilberry preserve, in consideration of the 
intent of the donor? It seems they had 
high company while you were away. 
You see what you lose by coming to 
Haworth. No event since your depar- 
ture except a long letter from Miss Mar 
tineau. (She did not write the article on 
women in the Westminster, by the way; 
it is the production of a man, and one of 
the first philosophers and political econ- 
omists and metaphysicians of the day.) 

“+++ Tt is no use saying whether I 
am solitary or not. Idrive on very well, 
and Papa continues pretty well.” 

“+ +» Your account of possesses 
a certain interest from one’s having often 
heard his name before. He seems to 
have impressed you rather favorably than 
otherwise. Y- R describes him 
as an enthusiastic man, but so. colored 
and turned his description as to give me 
the idea of a sort of spurious enthusi- 
asm — something flighty and skin-deep. 
This is a low quality: as low as the gen- 
uine fire is lofty; that genuine fire is, 
however, so rare, I can scarcely believe 
in possessing it, His Scotch physi- 
ognomy is, however, something in his 
favor—if Scotch he be.” 
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“It is useless to tell.you how I live. I 
endure life, but whether I enjoy it or not 
js another question. However, I get on. 
The weather, I think, has not been good 
lately, or else the beneficial effects of air 
and change are evaporating in spite of 
regular exercise. The old headaches, and 
starting, wakeful nights, are coming upon 
me again. But I do get on, and have 
neither wish nor right to complain,” 

“Tllness sometimes makes an inexplica- 
blerack of the mind, and unaccountably 
perverts the feelings. A seeming un- 
kindness and ingratitude in beings ten- 
detly loved and cherished and waited 
upon in their sufferings with devoted 
patience is, I incline to believe, a species 
of torture oftener experienced than ex- 
pressed; cruel is the anguish it strikes 
through the heart. I can only account 
for it by supposing that the soul is sick as 
well as the body. One knows not what 
the poor sufferers control and repress in 
the way of peevish and unjust impulses, 
Alas! a sick bed has heartrending accom- 
paniments. Courage, my dear E., but 
indeed you show courage. I can only 
wish, in addition, comfort and peace. 
That health will more or less suffer is to 
be expected.” 

“Do not think I have forgotten you 
because I have not written since your 
last, Every day and hour I have had 
you more or less in my thoughts, and 
wondered how your mother was getting 
on, Let me have a line of information 
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as soon as possible. I have been busy, 
first with a somewhat unexpected vi- 
sitor, a cousin from Cornwall, end with 
Miss Wooler, whocameon Monday. The 
former person we can discuss any time, 
Miss Wooler is and has been very plea- 
sant, She is like good wine; I think 
time improves her; and really in mind 
she is younger than when at Roe Head. 

“ Papa and she get on extremely well. 
I have just heard Papa walk into the din- 
ing-room and pay her a sound compliment 
on her good sense. I think so far she has 
been pretty comfortable, and likes Ha 
worth; but as she only brought a small 
amount of luggage, she cannot stay 
long. 

“T am not at all intending to go from 
home atpresent. I have just refused 
successively. Miss Martineau, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, and Mrs, Foster. I could not go if I 
would. One person after another in the 
house has been ailing for the last. month 
or more. First Tabby, then Martha, and 
I grieve to say Papa too has taken cold, 
So far I keep pretty well, and am thank- 
ful for it, for who else would nurse them 
all. Some painful mental worry I have 
gone through this autumn, but there is 
no use in dwelling on all that, At pres- 
ent I seem to have some respite. 

“T feel more disinclined thaa ever for 
letter-writing, Cease to expect me at 
B——. I would rather you came to 
Haworth; I should see more of you, 
Life is a struggle.” 


(To be continued.) 
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UP CHAMOUNY AFOOT. 


Or all my impressions of a tour made 
several years ago, none have stuck by 
me like those of a foot journey up the 
vale of Chamouny. The fields and mea- 
dows of England, with their verdure 
moderated by theirg vail of haze, still 
hang about my thoughts like an uncer- 
tain dream; choking memories of Lon- 
don, with its tiresome size, its crowds, 
and its double dress of smoke and fog, 
turn up occasionally. Father Rhine yet 
survives; several of the Swiss lakes and 


their surroundings peer in upon me oo 
casionally, but Chamouny, with its ‘yel- 
low Arve,” its avalanches, its fields of ice, 
and its “sovereign Blanc,” ‘are among 
my inner daguerreotypes. 

I had come from Paris by the ordinary 
routes of travel in company with acouple 
of young English physicians, Bright 
fellows they were, cultivated, and appa- 
rently good. Reaching Geneva we spent 
a little time before’ buckling on our knap- 
sacks ; indeed those essentials of “ tramp- 
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ing” were yet to be bought, and Geneva 
is the great depot for them. Before start- 
ing we thought it allowable just to look 
up one or two spots connected with per- 
haps the greatest name in Genevan his- 
tory, that of John Calvin, We found his 
grave, reminding us by contrast of the 
tombs in Westminster Abbey, and of the 
remark of that rough old Briton who said: 
“T will not be buried in Westminster 
Abbey; they do bury fools there.” Cal- 
vin's true monument was erected by 
himself; its base covers a large historic 
ground, and rises to no mean height; 
the whole civilized world knows its 
whereabouts, For such a man any sort 
of a gravestone will do; Calvin's is 
merely a small square piece of granite, 
peering up out of the ground six or eight 
inches, with his initials, “J. C.,” cut on 
thetop. We next went to the old church 
in which Calvin had been accustomed to 
preach, and from which he had exerted 
such powerful ecclesiastical and political 
control, There was the same old pulpit 
canopy ; but where was the apostolic doc- 
trine? In our ignorance we inquired of 
the sexton whether or not Dr. d’Aubigné 
preached in that church? His answer 
was given in a tone of surprise; ‘“ No,” 
said he, “ Dr. d’Aubigné is a Methodist; 
this church is Calvinist;” by which he 
meant that d’Aubigné belonged to the 
evangelical party in Switzerland, while the 
old and most orthodox pulpit canopy of 
Calvin was preached under vy a rationalist. 

But enough; we teave behind us the 
city of Calvin and Rousseau and take to 
the road, but not yet to the knapsacks, 
The pleasure of foot-travel under a bun- 
dle of clothing is pure romance, and as 
such must be guarded, especially as to 
quantity. Both burdens and distances 
should be, as nearly as possible, homceo- 
pathic. To Sallanches we occupy the 
diligence. Here, dinner being over, we 
eome to our knapsacks at last, and add to 
our number a new fellow-pilgrim, an 
English cloth-dealer, with none of the 
culture or politeness of our young doc- 
tors, but with all the brusqueness and 
consequence reputed to belong to the 
original John Bull. And yet he seems 
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compelled to bea little shy of the doc. 
tors; they certainly are fully resolved 
not to mix with his “cloth.” The two 
parties have me between them, and the 
cloth-merchant reaches the doctors 
through the interposed Yankee. They 
correct his blunders by remarks modestly 
made to me, but in such a tone and with 
such total unconsciousness of his presence 
as completely to keep ‘him in his sup- 
posed place. Now the conversation be- 
tween the writer and the doctors turns 
on national peculiarities. “How did you 
know me to be an American?” “ Why, 
by your reckoning and guessing.” “ What 
would you substitute?” ‘“ We say 
‘fancy.’” “Well, I shall not defend 
‘guess’ as appropriate for the expression 
of the idea which is properly conveyed 
by the word ‘suppose,’ though we think 
it quite as good as ‘fancy;’ but on 
‘reckon’ we shall not so easily give in, 
Do you acknowledge the English Bible 
to be a good classic?” “Certainly.” 
“Then does not Paul say, ‘Ye reckon 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin?’ 
And again, ‘ We reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present life,’ &c.? But 
besides, what strange pronunciations the 
English give to some of their geographi- 
cal names. There, for example, is your 
great river, the Thames, which you 
strangely insist on calling Tems ; by what 
sort of law or right do you both drop the 
h and convert @ into short e?” “The 
Thames is our river, and whatever the 
English call it that is its name.” “True, 
but won't you accept a kindly challenge 
to furnish another word in the language 
in which a becomes short e ?”" The doc- 
tors thought there were such words, at 
least a few of them, but they were not 
just then within call, and they were on 
the point of giving up when we ourselves 
remembered that pair of words, any and 
many, and taking the credit of our own 
defeat we yielded. » 

But now came up the false breathing, 
the much slaughtered h, that ’ydra-'eaded 
cockneyism, ever wanting where it be- 
longs, and ever present where it should 
not be, except among the vest educated 
classes, Now was the cloth-merchant’s 
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chance. “Yes,” he broke in, address- 
ing me, “it is abominable in those cock- 
neys to be abusing the haitches.” “ But, 
my friend, did I not hear you, a moment 
ago, commit this very blunder?” “ What 
did I say?” inquired the man of cloth, 
“Why, you said ’orse, for horse, did you 
not?” “No, I said 'orse.” “Just so; 
that is what I understood.” ‘ Well,” 
saidhe, “what do you say?” I re- 
peated “horse.” “So did I say 'orse?” 
replied my puzzled companion, and 
added : “ you don’t want aman tosay (and 
now his speech became expectoration, 
coming up from the lower extremities of 
the bronchial tubes in the form of indig- 
nant gutturals)—you don’t want a man 
tosay ch! ch! ch! ’orse, do you?” 

But the reader will pardon us this intro- 
duction, remembering that all this time we 
are on our way to Chamouny. Here we 
are at Sallanches, about twenty miles 
from the object of our tramp, Now for 
the knapsacks. The month is August; 
the time of day two o'clock in the after- 
noon; the whole distance of ,twenty 
miles is up hill, and is to be done before 
wesleep. The road is not rough for pe- 
destrians, but is literally skirted with 
beggars, in some instances enforcing their 
importunity with a handful of strawber- 
ries or a cup of water, for sale of course. 
But a hot August sun, with a body 
bathed in perspiration, added to the faint- 
ness of up-hill foot travelling, is a capital 
non-conductor of sympathy. The jolly 
occupants of a diligence offer the beg- 
gars a much better chance, Besides, 
we have no time to lose—Chamouny de- 
mands us to-night. But my younger 
companions are too fast for me; in spite 
of my best doing I fall behind, and feel 
that even recent acquaintances might 
have a little mercy, if not upon a beggar 
at least upon a respectable senior fellow- 
traveller, There is, however, a speedy 
and sweet revenge in store for me. I 
have caught up; and with grim and 
panting satisfaction do I see before me 
& conquered doctor, literally overdone, 
starchless and limber, ready to take even 
the hindmost place if we shall but consent 
to wait. Seeming to dictate our own 
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terms we are secretly glad to accept his. 
Meantime a German student joins us, 
tall, keen, wiry, alert for adventure, and 
yet genuinely simple. On we go, not 
heeding the beggars, crossing now and 
then the sweet, glittering rills, fresh from 
the eternal snows of the skirting Alpine 
ridges,—the vast steeps on either hand 
shutting us up in a sort of premature 
night; but the shadows are welcome. 

We soon discover, however, that this 
premature darkness is more than a moun- 
tain shadow, it is an Alpine storm, and 
comes rushing down the almost perpen- 
dicular slopes like suddenly melted ava- 
lanches, yoked with the fires that thawed 
them, Those who have never seen a 
thunder-storm except in a plain country, 
cannot easily conceive of such a thing in 
the vast solitudes of the Alps. It grew 
almost suddenly pitch dark; we had up- 
on us the awe which came from the con- 
sciousness that the great mountains were 
almost overhanging us, and to this were 
added the repeated trembling responses 
of the steeps themselves, as the lightning 
poured upon them its Titanic artillery and 
they flung back their defiance in terrific 
echoes. ‘“Appalling!” said the German 
student, as the lightning gleamed sud- 
denly in our faces and the answering 
thunder-crash seemed only a part of it, 
“Yes,” said one at the student’s side, 
“but sublime; we must remember who 
sends this, and who controls it.” 

We are thoroughly drenched, but yon- 
der is a light; it comes from a Savoyard 
cottage. A poor house this, but it has at 
least a roof, albeit the clapboards are 
held on with heavy stones, and the goats 
lodge in the first story while their own- 
ers inhabit the second. Storm-beaten 
and drenched we grope our way up the 
high porch. Here are two babies, a 
woman, and four girls, from fourteen to 
sixteen years old, sitting about a slight 
fire of small sticks, the only light in the 
house. We unbuckle our saturated bur- 
dens from our backs, chat a while, and ask 
for something to eat, but find only a lit- 
tle goats’ milk, evidently this moment 
drawn from the udder and still quite 
warm. The storm eases off a lictle, and 
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the slightly thinning clouds invite us out 
again. There is now no hope of getting 
to Chamouny to-night. The peasants in 
the cottage tell us of a hotel a mile fur- 
ther ‘on, and we start. But we are 
scarcely in the road again before the 
quartette of girls come running after us, 
lantern in hand, to’pilot us to our hotel. 
Our pay for the goats’ milk has stirred 
up the instinct for silver. In a moment 
they are before us in the road with their 
dainty ‘light; but, alas, the storm had 
only been taking breath for another 
blow—gathering up for a heavier out- 
pouring; there is, too, a hole more in 
the lantern than is good for it. Down 
comes the storm, almost’ in sheets of 
water and in terrible blasts; the light is 
gone, ‘and the darkness is absolute. But 
the four girls are brave, each of them 
seizes a traveller by hand, and thus, two 
and two, we march on through the mud, 
through the swollen creeklets, now and 
then catching a sight of each other's sorry 
plight from the flashes of the lightning. 
Here we are, at eight o'clock, at the 
dirty little Hotel des Glaciers, still six 
miles from Chamouny. The landlady 
was nicer than her house; she looked at 
us with the look of a sister. How odd 
it is, but wherever French is the language 
of the people politeness appears to be a 
part of human nature. Next morning a 
cloudless sky canopied the magic valley. 
We bade good-by to our hostess with a 
good-natured fling at her bed-bugs, which 
she insisted were only fleas, and which, 
80 far from disgraceful, seem from their 
prevalence in the country to be almost 
essential to housekeeping. But here we 
are, out in the fragrant air, amid scenes 
that dwarf and shame all the wealth of 
cities and ‘all the glory of art. There is, 
after all, a soft, sweet side to the storm 
of last night. The lightning and thun- 
der that threatened to start the ava- 
lanchées and cleave the eternal hills are 
present this morning in a clarified and 
purified atmosphere; the storm was only 
a great birth-throe, necessary to bring 
forth this glorious morning; the drench- 
ing torrents were only drops somewhat 
multiplied and a little hurried by the 
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wind; how quiet and innocent they are 
now as they gem and deepen the sum. 
mer verdure over all the fair landscape, 

Landscape did we say? Let land. 
scapes hide their heads in this presence; 
or rather let them all melt together into 
one. Here is littleness and greatness, 
simplicity and. majesty, winter and sum- 
mer, oppressive sublimity and the low- 
liest, gentlest beauty, Looking before 
us we behold our, first glacier, reaching 
down from the mountains to the very 
road-side, and almost touching the wheat 
fields, while the sun, chiselling away 
the softer portions of the ice, gives the 
lower part of the glacier the appearance 
of a cemetery crowded with monuments, 
Another moment and our German stu- 
dent shrieks out, “An avalanche, an 
avalanche!” and following quickly the 
direction of his finger we behold the 
snow dust that follows the falling mass, 
as dimly roaring it rushes. to its rest. It 
was not dangerous, it was only grand, a 
thing to be seen, heard, and remembered, 
But we¢ are still more fortunate, What 
tourists sometimes wait for through long 
weeks we see the first hour of the first 
morning. Mont Blanc reaches up into 
the infinite blue without a cloud; his 
hoary head is bare; and now all else is 
only beautiful by contrast, but that con- 
trast is light.and glory for everything it 
embraces. 

In the midst of this scene let us say 
nothing of our hotel, nothing of the vil- 
lage—hotels and villages are man's work 
and must not intrude here. Alpenstock 
in hand, I join a small party consisting 
of two English clergymen and the sister 
of one of them, The lady rides a mule 
and the rest of us walk, Full three 
hours we struggle up the roughest and 
steepest mountain-path in our experience; 
but even here, hurrying on to keep up 
with the lady’s mule, the inappeasable 
thirst for discussion finds vent ; with the 
highest splendors of the globe immedi- 
ately around us, we labor at once for 
breath, and for the utterance of theo- 
logical and political dogmas, It is now 
one o'clock, and we stand in front of the 
little hotel on Montanvert. Our theo 
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logical and political talk by the way had 
taken place in the shelter and conceal- 
ment of the pine forests, we were not 
immediately in sight of the glory of the 
place. Now the eye hushes the voice. 
Here man isa pigmy. He feels as if he 
nay not speak where so much and such 
overwhelming grandeur is all dumb, 
Behind us is Mont Blanc, entirely shut 
out from view, yet there is a massive 
consciousness of his nearness; we seem 
to be standing on an infinitely small 
part of his foot. Before us is the Mer de 
Glace, stretching up and away as far as 
the eye can reach, until its frozen edges 
melt into the horizon, while on either 
side of its breadth the great conical 
mountains conceal their - mysterious 
foundations under its folds, 

Following our guide, we tempt the 
firm but slippery sea, What a skating 
pond in midsummer, what a treasury for 
the ice carts of all cities, the’standard ice- 
bergs of an age in which Mont Blane 
was perhaps one of the earth’s poles! 
But softly, grasp more firmly your Alpine 
pole. What vast fissuresare these, down 
which you throw fragments of rock and 
listen in vain for the sound of their fall ? 
Beneath miles of clear ice, where light 
would convert the subglacial spaces into 
vast halls, magical with all the colors of 
the rainbow, dwell only cold and dark- 
ness. Yet precisely there are the springs 
of the “yellow Arve,” which bears 
yonder through the valley the golden 
tinge of its mysterious birth. But let us 
now look up and around, and get the 
picture as a whole, Standing in the 
shadow of the invisible Mont Blanc, with 
the sea of ice around you, behold those 
huge cones of rock, one of them rising 
more than thirteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, in shape regular, as 
if smitten into form by the sledges of 
overgrown Titans. One after another 
they tower up until Chamouny seems to 
be a chapel of which they are the pillars 
and the blue arch the ceiling. Now let 
the eye sweep down this frozen floor to- 
ward the valley; the houses appear like 
bird-boxes, the “ yellow Arve ” lies still 
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and thin as a burnished wire, the little 
parallelograms of wheat and rye, and 
hemp and oats, which with their various 
shades of green cross the tiny fields, 
impress the fancy.that little children 
have only been playing at farming, and 
that the village is a collection of play- 
houses; or else that the whole is merely 
a fairy enchantment meant to mock and 
mimic the Cyclopean tremendousness of 
Mont Blane and his attendants, Let 
the reader now quiet his soul and 
spend a few moments in glancing back 
and forth between this immensity and 
this minuteness, from the giants to the 
fairies that smile and play at their feet; 
and let him remember that it is precisely 
this magnitude of contrast that gives to 
the whole scene its peculiar character. 
Minute beauty compacts its sweetness 
into a point, the wealth of continents is 
converted into a single gem whose con- 
centrated brilliance the eye takes in at a 
glance, just as a glance may pour out the 
riches of a great soul. Vastness, on the 
contrary, awakens in us that sense of 
majesty or greatness, which we call the 
sublime ; but the noble pleasure attending 
it is alloyed by a sense of our own nar- 
rowness and weakness. When, however, 
the two are brought together, as they 
are so nobly at Chamouny, they at once 
lend each other force and give a softer 
quality to each other's intensity. 

When speech returned to us we longed 
to convert our musing and our silent 
worship into befitting utterance, and felt 
the want, especially, of a volume of 
Coleridge’s poems that we might read 
his “Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouny.” It was not at hand, 
and in the absence of a poet to weave 
up the grand scene for us into a living 
whole, we tried to content ourselves 
with an inner sketch which we still 
wear in the depths of our esthetic sense, 

We took again the rocky path, and 
reached our hotel in the village in about 
the same time occupied in the ascent, 
and here, to our great joy, we found 
“sovereign Blanc” still uncovered, ex- 
cept with the snows of the ages, 
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DOWN THE ST. JOHN'S RIVER. 
Dreaming, gliding— 
Oh side by side, 
Sweetest shores, is it ye who glide, 
Or we, who float down on the tide? 


Dreaming, gliding— 
Their velvet bands 
Of shadow, on the sunny lands, 
White clouds lay down, with gentle hands, 


Dreaming, gliding— 

In dark platoons, 
Sighing their deep unfathomed runes, 
The firs stand waiting summer noons. 


Dreaming, gliding— 

With drops of green 
Which flash, the birch and poplars lean, 
And drowsy maples rest between, 


Dreaming, gliding— 

A cloth of gold 
Buttercups, spread round white and old 
Lime cliffs, which unspent treasures hold, 


Dreaming, gliding— 

Sweet homestead farms 
Stretch to the water’s edge their arms 
Of fertile wealth, with no alarms, 


Dreaming, gliding— 

' By slender lines 
The boats draw down the rafts of pines, 
Yellow and hard, like gold from mines. 


Dreaming, gliding— 

The sails that bring 
The meadow hay come wing and wing, 
While those bound homeward idly swing. 


Dreaming, gliding— 

Some sudden pain 
Sweeps through the sky its mist and rain 
And lifts and shakes its burning chain, 


Dreaming, gliding— 

The dream is o’er, 
The great sea’s strength parts shore from shore, 
And swells the city’s din and roar. 


Dreaming, gliding— 

Oh side by side, 
Sweetest shores, I shall see you glide 
Forever, till life’s last ebb tide! 
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BLOSSOMS FROM A SHELTERING TREE.* 


Frrenpsnrp has its annals, valid and 
guthentic, and copiously illustrative of all 
its noble degrees, Every field, indeed, 
of history, and especially all the literary 
memorabilia, are made to shine fresh and 
green with generous and touching in- 
stances of this amiable, unselfish, heroic 
sentiment. It is one of the perennial 
virtues, renewing itself in every age, 
and growing strong and vigorous in spite 
of all obstruction. It is a light in the 
darkest times, and a splendid glory of 
the brightest times. The valleys of Pal- 
estine, the porticoes of Greece, the mail- 
tramped forum of Rome, the plains of 
Scythia, the black Hyrcanian wilds, the 
bleak islands of Thule, all were made 
juminous more or less with the amenity 
of Friendship. The remote past, the be- 
nighted darkness of the feudal period, 
the serene noontide of the present,— 
none of these ages have shut out friend- 
ship, whatever else of good and beauti- 
fal they may have been successful in 
excluding. The Bible history of David 
and Jonathan, one of the most eloquent 
records extant of a perfect friendship, is 
at the same time perhaps as touching a 
narrative as was ever put into words. It 
argues a great deal for David's love for 
his friend that in this history, written 
most probably by his own order, and 
under his immediate supervision, Jon- 
athan is always represented as the hero, 
and his character invariably made to re- 
ceive the loveliest touches, It would 
seem as if David had so deep a feeling 
of his friend’s devotion and beauty of 
soul that his own self-consciousness was 
completely absorbed in the contemplation 
of them. How beautifully, yet how 
simply and unaffectedly, the whole story 
istold: “And Jonathan caused David 
to swear again, for he loved him as his 
own soul, . . And they kissed one 
another, and wept with one another, 
until David exceeded . I am dis- 
turbed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 


*“ Friendship is a sheltering tree.” — 
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very pleasant hast thou been to me: 
thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
tue love of woman!” This is indeed 
bes. ‘iful. This is indeed testimony to 
the fact that “Friendship is a plant of 
heaven,” This is indeed corroborative of 
what Chrysostom wrote, that “ Spiritual 
love is higher than all other love, and is as 
a queen ruling over her own subjects, and 
hasa shining form; for she is the offspring 
of nothing earthly, neither intimacy, nor 
beneficence, nor nature, nor time.” 

There is nothing in classical history 
nor poetry more simply effective in path- 
os and sublimity than this account of 
Jonathan’s love and David’s comfort in 
it; yet the ancient annals are brought 
home to our hearts and hallowed in our 
memories by many priceless treasures of 
heroic friendship there embalmed. We 
learn to love the very names of Pylades 
and Orestes, of Damon and Pythias, of 
Gracchus and Blossius, of Scipio and 
Lelius, The Greeks, in their philoso- 
phic way of pursuing always the highest 
sort of ssthetic culture alongside the 
highest and most perfect physical devel- 
opment, set much store by the systemat- 
ic cultivation of friendship as the leading 
amenity of life. They urged it as a 
main argument in favor of their open- 
air, promiscuous public education, that 
the early and intimate intercourse thus 
established between all classes enabled 
their youth to become friends with one 
another in that green and juicy period of 
life when friendships are most easily 
formed and most firmly cemented. Ho- 
mer, genial chronicler of all the best 
impulses of the world’s youth, has nobly 
illustrated the strength and beauty of 
Greek friendship. His picture of the 
encounter of Glaucus and Diomede, 
when, 

“both heroes leaping from their cars, 
With mutual kindness joined their hands, 

and pledged 
The faith of friendship!” 
is an exquisite instance of the power of 
this most humane and well-bred senti- 
ment even in the very imminence of the 
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rude shock of war. The key-note of the 
Tliad, in fact, is in-witness of the force of 
friendship; for, white the love of Achilles, 
baffled and angry, came nigh to being 
the ruin of Greece, his friendship, touched 
to the quick through the wound of Pa- 
troclus, brought fortune again to the 
standard of the allied tribes, and thun- 
dered with the voice of ruin at all the 
hundred gates of Troy. 

Some of the old Greek tales of the in- 
tercourse' and relationship of friends 
strangely bring to our minds what we 
read of the’ Scandinavian heroes, and of 
the passions and devotions of the Ber- 
serkir. Plutarch tells us that “the friend- 
ship of Theseus and Perithousis said to 
have commenced on this occasion: Thes- 
eus being much celebrated for hisstrength 
and. valor, Perithous was: desirous to 
prove it, and therefore drove away his 
oxén from: Marathon. When he heard 
that Theseus pursued him in arms he 
did not fly, but turned back to meet him. 
But as soon as they beheld one another, 
each was so struck with admiration of 
the other’s person and courage that they 
laid aside all: thoughts of fighting; and 
Perithous, first giving Theseus his hand, 
bade him be judge of this cause himself, 
and he would willingly abide by his 
sentence. Theseus, in his turn, left the 
eause to him, and desired him to be his 
friend and fellow-warrior. They then 
confirmed their friendship with an oath.” 
How simple, how natural, how beautiful 
all this is! How enviable those old- 
world manners seem to us, hot-pressed 
and constrained in the narrow labyrinths 
of the artificial society of to-day. 

Anacharsis applied to Solon to be ad- 
mitted..to his intimacy. “ Friendships 
are best formed at home,” responded the 
lawgiver. “Then, let Solon,” rejoined 
the Scythian, “ who is at home, make 
me his friend and receive me into his 
house." Solon was'a man wortly:to have 
for a friend... It is related of him and 
Pisistratus, that all their differences in 
regard to the conduct of affairs had no 
effect im disturbing the perfect harmony 
of their private relations, which were of 
the most intimate sort, and had been 
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durably founded in youth. The incom. 
parable Socrates, aged philosopher though 
he was, yet rushed. into the thick of the 
fight, and risked his. own life to bring 
away his young friend Alcibiades, help. 
less and prostrate with his wounds, Eps. 
minondas and. Pelopidas, illustrious for 
many glorious deeds, are in nothing more 
distinguished than for the glorious friend. 
ship subsisting between them from first 
to last. They fought and bled together, 
together they defended and saved the 
State, even in death they were not dis- 
joined. . Cicero tells us that the faith of 
friendship was more strictly kept by the 
sect of the Epicureans than by any other 
of the Greek: societies, and there is still 
extant in, Valerius Maximus a memorable 
relation of thelove between two of these 
philosophers of the garden, Polycrates 
and. Hippoelides, It was a maxim of 
this school, anda very sensible one, that 
there should be no. attempt to establish 
community of goods among those seek- 
ing @ philosophic life, for all such parti- 
tions implied suspicion and mistrust, 
Crusty old Diogenes, heart-sound beneath 
the Silenic mask, was used to say, when 
he had need of money, not that he would 
ask his friends for. it, but that he would 
ask it back from them, as if their property 
were merely a possession held by them 
in trust for his demands. In the same 
spirit, when Eudamidas of Corinth died, 
being poor, he left his mother to his 
friend Areteus to provide for and nur- 
ture, and his daughter to his friend Cha- 
rixenus, to find witha husband and dowry 
at once. In case one should fail to do 
the will of the deceased, the other was to 
supply his deficiency. It fell out that 
Charixenus died immediately after Euda- 
midas, whereupon Areteus cheerfully 
undertook the double office, sedulously 
and tenderly providing for the mother, 
and endowing the daughter with half his 
estate, 

Among the stern Romans, instances of 
this heroic sort of friendship were by no 
means rare. When Caius Blossius was 
arrested for his supposed participation in 
the conspiracy of Tiberius Gracchus, he 
was asked what were his relations with 
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that great man, “TI would do all things 
to serve him!” replied Blossius, with 
rare nobility. ‘‘ Suppose-he had bidden 
toburn the temple?” ‘ He never would 
have done so,” rejoined Blossius ; “but, if 
he had, I should have obeyed him, for I 
should have known he was right!” Ca- 
tullus, in several of his songs, most 
lovingly and tenderly commemorates the 
friendship and beneficence of Manlius, 
who gave him lands, houses, gold, more 
than his need. The commentators assure 
us that this liberality to friends was very 
frequent among the Roman citizens, 
who, magnificent in all things, were 
especially magnificent in friendship. Vir- 
gil would write neither ode nor elegy, 
for fear of intruding upon the provinces 
chosen by his dear friends the con- 
temporary poets, who, in their turn, 
could not find verses too melodious in 
which to celebrate his sweet and urbane 
disposition. From one of the epigrams 
of Martial * we learn that Virgil carried 
the delicatesse of his friendship so far that 
heabandoned lyric poetry to Horace, and 
tragedy to Varius, ‘without a single 
regret, although quite able to excel either 
of them in their especial walks. This 
was genuine friendship, which is always 
self-sacrificing, always generous to a 
fault. The amiable Atticus, the cor- 
respondent of Cicero, appears, even in 
the heat and fury of civil war, to have 
kept up the closest and most amicable 
relations with the leading men of all 
parties, and to have succeeded in the 
difficult task of being on excellent terms 
at once with Sylla and Marius, Cesar 
and Pompey, Brutus and Antony, Antony 
and Augustus. This he did, too, without 
compromising any of his friends, or 
making any sacrifice of personal dignity. 
It has often been remarked “ how high a 


*“Sic Maro nec Calabri temptavit 
carmina Flacci, 
Pindaricos nosset cum superare mo- 
dos, 
Et Vario cessit Romani laude co- 
thurni, 
Cum posset tragico fortius ore lo- 
qui.”—Manrr, Ept. viii. 18. 
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rate great kings and monarchs do set 
upon this fruit of friendship,” * because, 
perhaps, seeing so little but what is arti- 
ficial and utterly false and vile, sincerity, 
when they discover it, takes place in 
their mind as the highest flight of virtue. 
It is sad to know that Augustus quar- 
relled with Meecenas; but we know also 
that this friend was one whom the wily 
emperor confided in, even in the most 
difficult and delicate straits, . Meecenas, 
indeed, could be frank to severity when 
the cause of his master demanded it, and 
once, when Octavius was sitting in judg- 
ment after the civil war, condemning his 
defeated adversaries to death with all the- 
celerity and dispatch of a drum-head 
court-martial, Mzcenas, indignant, and 
unable to get through the excited crowd 
to his friend, seized his tablets, wrote 
upon them, “Surge, tandem, carnifex!” 
—Rise, you hangman, for pity’s sake!’ 
and tossed the withering sentence into his- 
lap. There were no more condemnations: 
on that day, at least. 

The character of that unhappy and! 
melancholic tyrant, Tiberius, has in it: 
one redeeming trait to offset the dark 
and terrible suspicions that tortured his: 
soul and desolated his empire. This one- 
bright spot is his friendship for and con 
fidence in his favorite, Sejanus,—a friend-- 
ship as firm, and probably as personal im 
its character as that of poor weak Queen: 
Anne for her “Mrs. Freeman,” the 
haughty and indomitable Duchess Sarah 
of Marlborough. Upon one occasion Ti- 
berius wrote to Sejanus all the particulars: 
of a conspiracy of which he had accounts, . 
and in which the favorite was charged as 
being the principal;—“I have detailed 
these things to you,” said the Emperor, 
“on account of our friendship, which de- 
bars me from concealments towards you.” 
So conspicuous indeed was this friendship 
that the servile Senate erected altars and 
attempted to apotheosize it as a relation- - 
ship wholly divine, The relation between 
Sejanus and Tiberius was probably one 
more equal and more honorable than 
those which history so frequently has. 


* Bacon, 
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to portray between weak princes and 
their favorites—such relations as those 
between the ill-fated Edward II. and 
Gaveston ; James I, and Carr; Charles I. 
and Buckingham; Philip IV. and Medina 
Sidonia, Ferdinand and Godoy. 

Among the men most remarkable for 
warm and faithful friendships, must be 
named that wonderful theologian and 
pure saint, Augustine of Hippo, one of 
the sincerest men and most fervent lovers 
that ever lived. At Tagaste, in his fresh 
youth, Augustine lost a dear friend and 
comrade, whose death caused him an un- 
controllable grief. The passionate and 
noble Carthaginian, whose heart was as 
tender as his imagination was vivid and 
his intellect piercing, gave way to the 
most frantic sorrow for his loss. “I bore 
about,” he said, ‘‘a shattered and bleed- 
ing soul, that could nowhere find rest. 
Not in pleasant groves, not in games and 
songs, neither in perfumed halls nor 
sumptuous entertainments, nor in the 
luxury of couch and bed, nor even in 
books and poems, could it repose, All 
was ghastly, even light itself; all that 
was not he was hideous and odious, ex- 
cept groaning and tears. These alone 
yielded a slight relief’ Augustine had 
another faithful and cherished friend in 
Alypius, who, attending the former's 
lectures upon one occasion, in order to 
ridicule them, was struck with such ad- 
miration that he sought the eloquent 
rhetorician out, and became henceforth 
his most intimate friend and devoted fol- 
lower. Whatever profession of faith Au- 
gustine adopted was immediately taken 
up by Alypius, who thus, from a Pagan, 
became in not very tardy succession, a 
Manichean, a Pyrrhonist, a Platonist, 
and finally, a Christian of the strictest 
sect, Augustine fervently welcomed him 
as the “brother of his heart.” He be- 
came a member in the spiritual brother- 
hood founded by the bishop of Hippo, 
and co-operated with him throughout as 
one of the most devoted presbyters of 
the Numidian church. These Christian 
friendships, of which this between Au- 
gustine and Alypius may be received as 
a type, were naturally relationships of a 
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very elevated and wholesome kind, char. 
acterised and sanctified by the most inti. 
mate and purest spiritual contact and 
communication, Dr. Augustus Neander, 
the eminent ecclesiglogist, himself dis. 
tinguished for the fervor and purity of 
his friendships, says of them: “Often, 
persons of very opposite natural consti- 
tutions were so united to each other by 
the higher spirit which amalgamated 
their souls in the communion of a higher 
life, that they reciprocally made up what 
was wanting in each—the ardent energy 
of one carried forward the more gentle, 
and the gentleness of the latter moderated 
the powerful ardor of the former.”* It 
is of such friendships that Chrysostom 
wrote so eloquently: ‘If thou namest a 
thousand treasures to me, none is of so 
much worth as a genuine friend. The 
communion of souls gives overflowing 
joy. I speak of genuine friends, who are 
one soul, ready to die for one another, 
Whoever has such a friend as I have de- 
scribed will understand what I say. If 
he sees him daily, yet that is not enough. 
He prays on his behalf what he prays for 
himself. I know one who requested 
pious men first to pray for his friend and 
then for himself! . . . This is 
friendship where a person does not rec- 
kon his own as his own, but as if it be- 
longed to his friend; a friend will not 
rule or command, but rather be thankful 
when the other commands him to do 
anything. He would rather show some 
kindness to the other than receive kind- 
ness from him; for he loves, and feels as 
if he had rendered no satisfaction to his 
propensity to love. Friendship conceals 
its good deeds, The friend would not 
hold the other as a debtor, but appear 
himself as a debtor.” Basil of Caesarea 
and Gregory Nazianzen had cemented 4 
very perfect friendship. Basil was fiery 
and impulsive, his friend contemplative 
and sedulous of repose; by mutually in- 
fluencing one another the zeal of the one 
and the languor of the other were very 
finely tempered and corrected, The 
friendship cemented by them at Athens, 
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whither they had gone to study in early 
youth, lasted unimpaired during their 
whole lives. 

Basil ‘had quarrelled with his bishop, 
and when this officer afterwards sought 
to confersome honor upon Gregory, the 
latter declined, saying that “to honor 
him and insult his friend, was just as if a 
man would tear up the foundations of a 
house, and at the same time decorate the 
walls.” Jerome, irritable and egotistic 
as he was, had yet a thorough conscious- 
ness of the necessary character of a true 
friendship; he said, “ the friendship which 
can cease was never a true one.” He, 
however, after having been on the most 
intimate terms with Rufinus, quarrelled 
with him so bitterly and rancorously 
that Augustine was constrained to write 
tohim in terms of pathetic remonstrance: 
“Alas! that I can never meet with you 
both together. Probably, as I am moved 
and penetrated with sorrow and fear, I 
should fall down at your feet; I should 
weep to the utmost; I should beseech 
you with all possible love; I. should be- 
seech each of you separately for himself 

that you would not scatter 
such things in your writings respecting 
one another, which hereafter you would 
not be able to obliterate, or which you 
would then be afraid to read,” 

The friendships of the literary class, of 
bookworms, students, recluses, solitary 
enthusiasts, have been eminent in all pe- 
tiods, These friendships, indeed, have 
been more closely studied, and more elo- 
quently and copiously recorded, than 
those of other people; but they are like- 
wise of the most fervent and impassioned 
character of themselves. ‘“ The delirium 
of love, and even its lighter caprices, are 
incompatible with the pursuits of the stu- 
dent; but to feel friendship like a passion 
isnecessary to the mind of genius, alter- 
nately elated and depressed, even prodigal 
of feeling and excursive of knowledge. 
The qualities which constitute literary 
friendship, compared with those of most 
men of the world, must render it rare as 
true love itself, which it resembles in 
that intellectual tenderness of which both 
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are so deeply participant.” * This ‘sort 
of friendship can never grow up amid the 
bustle and turmoil of the world, for it 
must be born in secret and silence, and 
nursed in solitude and pensive contem- 
plation. It is the offspring of those ex- 
alted, tender, shy and timid feelings a 
man never gives indulgence to except in 
the privacy of his closet—hot-house feel- 
ings too pale and delicate to thrive, or 
indeed to exist, in the loud garish sun- 
light of the boisterous, mocking, harsh, 
uncomprehensive world. Being such, 
they embody an indescribably sweet 
mixture of all the best chivalry of man, 
with all the tenderness and delicate sus- 
ceptibility of woman. “There is nothing 
so great that I fear to do for my friend,” 
said Sir Philip Sydney, full of this spirit, 
“nor nothing so small that I will disdain 
to do for him.” The haughty and ambi- 
tious Bolingbroke wrote to the atrabilious 
Swift to explain to him the secret of the 
passionate yearning for the society of his 
friends that seemed to grow continually 
stronger within him as his other passions 
weakened and waned, “Is it,” said he, 
“that we grow more tender as the mo- 
ment of our great separation approaches, 
or is it that they who are to live together 
in another state (for friendship exists not 
but for the good) begin to feel more 
strongly that divine sympathy which is 
to be the great bond of their future soci- 
ety?” John Miltgn, in one of his Latin 
poems, bewailing the death of a friend, 
very graphically illustrates the deep and 
exacting passion a literary friendship is 
capable of becoming, and how torturing 
its loss may be: 
‘*Vix sibi quisque parem de millibus inve- 
nit unum ; 
Aut si fors dederit tandem non aspera 
votis 
Illum inopina dies—qua non speraveris 
hora , 
Surripit —eternum linquens in secula 
damnum.” 
The man who gives his days and nights 
to study, and is as it were absorbed and 
dried up in the frigid pursuits to which 
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he has dedicated himself, is oftentimes 
constrained to cast about him with an 
indeseribably poignant longing for com- 
munion with and refreshment from some 
vigorous and living spirit, appreciative of 
and responsive to the exigencies of his 
own spirit. He will not find this conge- 
niality and refreshment, however, save in 
the friends and associates of his youth, 
who were welded to his heart before it 
had grown cold and dry and shrivelled. 
Hence the tender feeling with which 
such men always look back to the mem- 
ories of that period. These were the 
impulses and the forces that drew and 
fettered our matchless Shakspeare to his 
nameless friend. To these we owe the 
tender beauty of the correspondence of 
Pope, Arbuthnot, and Swift; the digni- 
fied passion of Milton’s elegies and his 
epistles to Diodati; and the exquisite 
beauty of Tennyson's manly but passion- 
ate memorial music. Jean Paul has left 
us an accurate description of -this sort of 
love: “Have not many others felt them- 
selves, like me, warmed and encouraged 
by the touching and quiet love of those 
manly hearts, which, cold, cutting and 
sharp to the outer world, yet labored and 
throbbed in their common inner world 
warmly and tenderly for one another; as 
it were lofty palm-trees armed with long 
thorns against all that lies below, but on 
their summits filled with precious palm- 
wine of the most vigorous friendship?” 

The instances of this kind of friendship 
are so numerous, thatit is a task to choose 
the more striking ones for illustration. 
We have already referred to the exem- 
plary character of Mecenas, and the self- 
sacrificing love of Virgil, but indeed the 
mutual good-will of all the literary con- 
temporaries of Augustus is very remark- 
able. There was as frank love, as firm 
confidence, as great freedom from jeal- 
ousy, between Plotius, Varius, Horace, 
and Tibullus, among themselves, as be- 
tween them and Virgil. They each and 
all admired one another cordially, and 
cordially said so upon all occasions. 

The amiable and simple-minded La 
Fontaine must have been foremost among 
the true lovers, to have won the devotion 


of so many warm friends as those who re- 
ceived, and merited, his naive confidence 
and outspoken affection. After the death 
of his beloved guardian, Madame de la Sab- 
liére, he met M. de Hervait. “ My dear La 
Fontaine,” said this sympathizing friend, 
“T have heard of your misfortune, You 
have been robbed by death of your home 
with M’me de la Sabli¢re—I want you to 
come now and live with me”—“ J was on 
my way there!” answered La Fontaine, 
The friendship of Goethe and Schiller, 
so beautifully embalmed in their corres- 
pondence, was a warm sympathy and 
perfect confidence very singular to see in 
two men ordinarily so cold in their casual 
relations to acquaintances and the world, 
Goethe was marble—as majestic and as 
cold as a statue of the Olympian Jove, 
Schiller was called “ the stony,” and men 
were said to shrink back from him as 
from a precipice. Yet these two men, 
together, were like two college boys, im- 
passioned, eager, impulsive, and each act- 
ing on the other with wonderful force. 
“ When I returned to my friend,” wrote 
Goethe in his Autobiography, “I enjoyed 
the rapturous feeling of a union through 
the innermost mind. We were both ani- 
mated by the liveliest hope of a com- 
mon activity.” It must be remembered 
that this was afriendship formed between 
rivals, antagonistic to each other in na- 
ture, impulse, motive, widely different in 
culture, breeding, and views of life; men 
who had been long kept aloof from one 
another by mutual misunderstanding, by 
disdain of each other's purposes, and by 
the clamorous championship of their re- 
spective partisans. “ It was in a conflict 
between the Object and the Subject, the 
greatest and most interminable of all con- 
flicts,” said Goethe, very beautifully, 
“that our friendship began, which is 
eternal.” Schiller wrote to Goethe: 
“The beautiful relation there is between 
us, makes it a kind of religion with me to 
feel towards what is yours as if it were 
my own, and so to purify and elevate my 
nature that my mind may be a clear mit 
ror, and that I may thus deserve, ms 
higher sense, the name of your friend." 
“You have created for me a new youth, 
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responded Goethe, “and once more re- 
stored me to poetry, which I had almost 
entirely given up.” 

The large and noble heart of Ben Jon- 
gon was wide open to all the young poets 
of his day. His very valet, under the in- 
gpiration of his friendship, became a re- 
spectable poet, and each one of his 
“twelve sons,” as he lovingly called 
them, has left memorial verses celebrating 
the old laureate’s beauty of mind and 
heart, Metastasio and Farinelli were so 
strongly and conspicuously attached to 
each other, that they were familiarly 
called Gemelli, the twins. Poggio pre- 
served a warm and unbroken friendship 
with Leonardo Aretino for forty years, 
Isaak Walton adopted his disciple, Charles 
Cotton, as his son, and Cotton wrote the 
sequel to Walton's incomparable pastoral, 
Milton’s poems and letters to Diodati, his 
Lycidas, and his Epitaphium Damonis, 
are monuments to the warmth and dura- 
bility of his friendships. The verses of 
Cowley on his friend Harvey, are among 
the tenderest he ever wrote; 


“ Say, for ye saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the 
nights ! 
Till the Ledean stars, so famed for 
love, 
Wondered at us from above, 
We spent them not in toys, in lust, in 
wine ; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, my friend, for they 
were thine |” 


The Abbé de St. Pierre bestowed upon 
his friend, Varignon, the geometrician, a 
pension of three hundred livres per an- 
num, “TI do not give it,” he most nobly 
said, “as a salary, but as an annuity; 
that you may be independent, and quit 
me when you dislike me.” Dyson's gift 
to Akenside was conveyed in quite as 
generous and delicate a fashion as this, 

One of the most perfect of friendships 
was that between Montaigne and Etienne 
de la Boétie, which the former has so 
charmingly recorded and analysed. Writ- 
ing of this friendship, Montaigne says; 
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“ Ancient Menander calls him happy who 
has merely encountered the shade of a 
friend; and he was right, even if that 
rencontre summed itself up in a touch, 
For in truth, if I compare all the rest of 
my life, which through the grace of God 
I have passed sweetly enough, easy, and 
(excepting the loss of this dear friend), 
exempt from severe affliction, full of tran- 
quillity of spirit, and equitably enjoying 
the gifts I had, without yearning for 
others ;—if I compare all these, I repeat, 
with the four years during which I was 
permitted to enjoy the sweet company 
and society of my friend, it is nothing 
but smoke, it is nothing but an obscure 
and tedious night. Ever since the day 
when I lost him, 


Quem semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (sic di voluistis) ha- 
bebo, 


I have dragged but languidly on my 
way; the very pleasures that have pre- 
sented themselves to me, instead of con- 
soling me, have redoubled my regret for 
his loss; we were partners in all things, 
and I seem to be robbing him of his share.’ 

The friendships of Jean Paul are de- 
servedly conspicuous in literature, It 
has been said of this glowing writer that 
his pen “ would have created friendship, 
ifit had had no existence before.” His 
heart was so strong and so comprehen- 
sive, that it entertained tender feelings 
for a very great number of persons, who, in 
their turn, fairly idolized him. He knew 
likewise the true conditions of friendship, 
for, when the Frau von Kalb was anxious 
to make him almost her pensioner, and 
when he refused to have gifts showered 
upon him, indignantly asked: “Of what 
use is such trumpery if our friends cannot 
enjoy it with us? I despise those who 
are wooed by princes and pensions, but 
I despise those much more who have not 
the heart to take anything from a friend ;” 
Paul firmly responded: “It is right, 
perhaps, that a poor friend should be as 
rich as his richer friend, while both have 
one heart and one purse; but the friend 
should divide his bread only, not the 
ornaments of his table, with his poorer 
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friend. I might indeed borrow money 
for my fast days, but not for my festival 
joys.” Between Paul and Herder there 
was mutual love and reverence of the 
strongest kind. His intimates, Otto and 
Emanuel, almost drew their breath in 
the glow of his smile. Emilie von Ber- 
lespsh worshipped, desired, longed for him, 
and would not be happy because he had 
no more than simple friendship to give 
her. Julia von Krudener, that erratic 
but impassioned soul, wrote to him:— 
“This expanding love that glows in my 
heart and breathes in your works, are 
what makes them so dear to me, and 
convinces me that through your friend- 
ship I shall be better and happier, and 
that to you also, the observation of'a noble 
soul, that. would fain impart blessings to 
mankind, will not be indifferent,” 

The friendship of Thomas Gray, the 
poet, with Charles Victor de Bonstetten 
is remarkable for the depth and delicacy 
of the sentiment that filled Gray,—a pas- 
sion, in fact, morbid and acute with all 
the sensibilities of a man who has passed 
a lifetime in study and _ retirement. 
“Alas!” he wrote, after Bonstetten had 
left him, “how do I every moment feel 
the truth of what I have somewhere read, 
ce n'est pas le voir que de s’en souvenir, and 
yet that remembrance is the only satis- 
faction I have left. My life now is but a 
perpetual conversation with your shadow. 
The known sound of your voice still rings 
in my ears,” 

The great preacher, Robert Hall, while 
residing at Aberdeen, became acquainted 
with Sir James Macintosh, and a friend- 
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ship sprung up between the two that 
lasted until death, and was greatly profit. 
able to both these eminent men, Macin. 
tosh, like Montaigne, said he became 
attached to Hall *‘because he could not 
help it.” “Daily intercourse,: in which 
they studied together without rivalry, 
and incessantly disputed without anger— 
a true test of genuine attachment— 
cemented their first casual predilections 
into a lasting friendship.” 

The devotee to English poetry should 
reverence the very name of friendship, 
the fountain of inspiration for some of 
the noblest works in our language, 
Chaucer’s “Palamon and _  Arcite,” 
Shakspeare’s “ Sonnets” and “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” Milton's “ Lycidas,” 
Shelley’s ““Adonais,” and above all, Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam,” would never 
have been but for the kindling forces of 
this exalted sentiment, The tenderness 
and beauty of Tennyson are not more con- 
spicuous than the love he celebrates, As 
Charles Kingsley has well said: “ Blessed, 
thrice blessed, to find that hero-worship 
is not yet passed away; that the heart of 
man still beats young and fresh ; that the 
old tales of David and Jonathan, Damon 
and- Pythias, Socretes and Alcibiades, 
Shakspeare and his nameless friend, of 
love passing the love of woman, en- 
nobled by its own humility, deeper than 
death and mightier than the grave, can 
still blossom out, if it be but in one heart 
here and there, to show men still how, 
sooner or later, He that loveth knoweth 
God, for God is love!” 


HERO. 
BY GEORGIANA M. ORAIK, AUTHOR OF “MILDRED,” “LOST AND WON,” ETO. 
(Continued from page $13.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—CONTINUED. 

Sue had been lying looking out at the 
window, and had drawn her wraps close 
about her. “You seem to have brought 
the winter back with you,” she had said 
to Captain Lincoln, ‘“ Why do you bring 
east winds with you when you come?” 


And then she said those other words 
about not dying when it was cold. 
He was standing at a little distance 
from her when she spoke to him. 
“What makes you talk about the time 
of your death?” he said suddenly to 
her, after a few moments’ silence. “Tt 
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js habit you have, I have noticed, but 
there seems to me asort of affectation in it. 
You can hardly have any object in speak- 
ing so, except a sort of vague object of 
moving people with the thought of your 
dying,--and you ought to be above that.” 

“Do you think that I meant to move 
you?” she asked him indignantly—(his 
speech had rather discomposed her, and 
the color had come to her face), ‘“ You 
are very wrong, if you did!” 

“TI don’t think that you especially 

meant to move me; but I think you have 
fallen into a habit of saying things of this 
sort, and it is a foolish habit,” he said. 
- And then there was a pause. She was 
biting her lip, and feeling angry with 
him: he, leaning over the mantel-piece, 
was standing looking at her. 

“It is one of your many foolish hab- 
its,” he said after a few moments, speak- 
ing half in jest,— “one of the many 
things you do that are not worthy of you. 
—Now you are angry with me!” he said 
abruptly, and went up to her and took a 
seat beside her couch. ‘Why are you 
angry? You have no business to resent 
it if I tell you what you know to be true.” 

“You have not told me anything that 
I know to be true,” she answered quickly. 
“Do you think that if you choose to call 
something in me an affectation, you have 
only to say so to make me believe you? 
That is likely!” the girl said with a flash 
in her eyes, 

“If I tell you that something in you 
is an affectation, I think you will begin 
to ask yourself whether it is one or not,” 
he said, 

“What--merely because you call it 
one?” 

“Yes, merely because I call it one. 
Why should you not?” he asked with a 
laugh, “You like too little to be found 
fault with not to do it. And besides you 
are too honest not to do it, I think,”’ he 
said,-—throwing in a morsel of sugar here 
to sweeten the first part of his speech,— 
“I think you like in your heart to get at 
the truth of things, even when the truth 
tells against you.” 

“T wonder that you are just enough 
to’say that,” she said quickly. 
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“ You ought not to wonder: Tam very 
just to you. I am juster to you than 
most of the people you have about you. 
I don’t know, Miss Trevelyan,” he went 
on after a moment’s silence, “why you 
should think it a better thing—as you 
always seem to do—to make people love 
you blindly than to gain the admiration 
of a man who sees what is imperfect in 
you as well as he does what is good. 
It seems to me that the winning of 
regard of that last sort is on the whole 
rather the higher achievement. of the 
two.” 

He said this looking at her, and the 
color came again into her face a little as 
he said it, and then she did not answer 
him for a moment or two, But she was 
soothed and comforted—with her will or 
against it—and she lifted up her eyes to 
him at last, with something in them that 
was very like the deprecating look of a 
child,— 

“T don’t think it the best thing for 
people not to see my faults—I don’t in- 
deed,” she said. “It is only when they 


seem to see faults in me, and—and no- 
thing else, that I think they are not just, 


As you used to do, Fred, I don’t say 
that you do it now, but you know you 
used,” 

“Yes—I used,” he answered quietly, 
“But what has that to do with me at 
present?” 

And then, when she did not answer 
him— 

“T see a great deal besides faults in 
you now, and yet you, on your side, are 
scarcely more tolerant still when I say 
that I do not like this or that in you than 
you were a year ago.” 

He made this charge against her very 
coolly, and now was the time when, if 
she had remembered it, she should have 
turned round on him, and asked him 
what right he had to take her to task at 
all, or expect her to submit herself to any 
judgment he might form of her; but un- 
happily for her dignity she did not re- 
member this till the moment had gone 
past, and instead of answering him as 
she might have done, what she did was 
passively to allow his right to find fault 
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with her, and meekly to begin to defend 
herself. 

“T did not mean to seem intolerant. I 
don’t think you are quite fair. Do you 
think I do not know how much there is in 
me that is not good ?—that is the very op- 
posite of what it ought to be?” she said. 

And then five minutes afterwards she 
reflected that she had humbled herself 
before him in a quite unnecessary way; 
but she only remembered this when it 
was too late for the discovery to be of 
any use. 

In fact he was teaching her that he was 
stronger than she was, and she was learn- 
ing her lesson, though she was learning 
it as yet, almost unconsciously, and with 
a vague, instinctive, half childish resist- 
ance. For during these first two or three 
weeks that he was with her, you would 
have brought the fire into her eyes if you 
had told her that she was letting Fred- 
erick Lincoln become her master; she 
would not have believed it; she would 
passionately and scornfully have denied 
it. It was true that sometimes, at the 
moment, she could not but know that he 
made her do what she had been unwill- 
ing to do, and say what she had not 
meant to speak; but these victories of 
his over her, when they were past, it was 
his way to ignore,—she chose to forget 
them,—to take no notice of them. What 
she liked to remember were, not Ais vic- 
tories over her, but the rare, occasional, 
victories she gained. These indeed came 
but very seldom. Yet sometimes they 
did come. Some happy thought,—some 
dexterous turn of words, or little feminine 
artifice—would enable her at times to 
gain a momentary advantage over him; 
it might be, perhaps, that she would turn 
upon him with a sudden change of mood, 
—a revulsion from grave to gay, or from 
gay to grave—and so, by her quick eharm 
of look or tone or manner (though. never 
by reason or by argument), would beat 
him, because he loved her too well to be 
proof against her. 

“Why will you not be serious?” he 
said to her one day, when she had been 
refusing for half an hour,—as she did 
sometimes,—to speak to him except in 
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jest. “When do you mean to let me 
have a sensible word from you again? 
Do you know that you have neither 
yesterday nor to-day,—as far as I have 
heard you,—talked rationally for five 
minutes together?” 

“ Well,—and if I have not, do you 
think I have nothing to say for myself?” 
she answered, with a quick change com- 
ing into the voice that had been full of 
laughter until then. “It is very easy for 
you and other people to talk sensibly, and 
keep in équal spirits; but for me—if I 
didn’t talk nonsense sometimes I think I 
should lose heart and break down, You 
can’t understand my saying that, I sup- 
pose ;” she went on rapidly, with a sud- 
den half-scorn, half-pathos,—“ and you 
think I am weak, and a coward; but you 
never lay here month after month, like 
me, with all your old life gone from you, 
as mine is. Do you think because I say 
nothing, that I am always placid and re- 
signed? And, if I am not placid,—if I 
sometimes pretend to be gay that I may 
hide what I don’t want the rest to see,— 
do you think—do you think, Fred, you 
need find fault, and be hard to me?” 
she said, and suddenly lifted up a pair 
of eyes that were half reproachful and 
half appealing, to his face, 

There was some piece of rich-colored 
purple drapery near her, that made a 
background to her golden head, and 
touched the pure cheek at one part, 
making it seem the purer and paler for 
the contrast. I always think that the 
girl in Millais’ “ Huguenot” has a look of 
Hero Trevelyan, as she was about this 
time. Hero had features like that girl, 
and eyes that could have filled with pa- 
thos and passion like hers, Those eyes 
were looking at him now. 

“T do not forget what you have to 
bear,—do not think that I ever forget 
it,” he said to her, “ You make mistakes 
sometimes, I think. I think you might 
uphold your courage sometimes by other 
means than those you take; but never 
think that I do not understand how brave 
you are,—how you are one of the brav- 
est, most unselfish women I have ever 
known.” 
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He had laid his hand over hers for two 
ot three moments as he spoke. It need- 
ed some self-restraint to do no more than 
merely to touch that hand,—some self- 
control, too, to say no more than what 
he said. He did say no more; and their 
talk ended here; and this was one of her 
little victories over him; but it was one 
that, though she might be glad of it, 
made her humble rather than proud; 
and when he was gone she did not plume 
herself upon it,—she only laid up some 
of his words in her heart, and almost 
knew that she was the happier because 
he had spoken them, 

Ihave said that when he talked to her 
he did not talk of things that. personally 
concerned himself, nor try to interest her 
in his own life. But there came a day, 
alittle while before his visit ended, when 
this reserve was broken once, 

She had fallen into the habit of think- 
ing a great deal of him by this time,— 
sometimes of speculating about him, She 
said to him on this day, abruptly :— 

“Fred, tell me aboutsome of the things 


you do?—I mean the good things,” she 
said; and then she turned her face and 
her grave, beautiful eyes to him. 

“I do very few good things,” he an- 


swered her, “There are some good 
things that I want to do—I might tell 
you about those if you like. They are 
better worth talking of than the little 
good work I have ever got through 
yet.” 

And then, presently, giving himself 
up at once to the luxury of doing what 
was so sweet to him, he began to tell her 
the plans and schemes he had that lay 
nearest to his heart. They were noble 
plans for devoting all the powers he had, 
of wealth, time, brain, and whatever 
else God had given him, to a crusade 
against ignorance and poverty and vice, 
She had known something before of 
what he had done and cared to do, but 
now as he talked to her, and as, growing 
warm and earnest in his talk, all his truest 
nature came out to her—his self-devotion, 
his enthusiasm, the passionate pain with 
which he spoke of vice and misery, his 
passionate yearning to spend himself in 
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a life-long fight with the evil that was 
round about him—as she listened to him 
there came something into the girl's 
heart that never had been there before. 
It was partly sympathy with him—a 
keen, eager, noble sympathy; but partly 
too, it was a feeling of sharp, bitter hu- 
mility, and longing, and remorse. For, 
what had she done, her life long, but 
fritter all her years away, helping no 
one, comforting no one, making no spot 
of earth the better because she was in 
it? She cried this to herself with a pang 
of shame and pain,—with another feeling 
too beyond the shame that she dared not 
recognize nor utter. 

The light had come into her face as he 
talked to her. He knew that she was 
listening to him, and sweeter than any- 
thing else on earth it had been to him to 
speak to those listening ears, and look 
into those eyes while he told the aspi- 
rations of his life to her; but he had 
neither known how keenly she had been 
moved by what he told her, nor the pain 
of humiliation that he had set into her 
heart. She could not tell these things 
to him even when he became silent at 
last. 

She only said to him, after a little 
while :— 

“T think you are very happy. I would 
give every thing I have in the world to 
have done what you have done.” 

And then, after another few moments’ 
silence, he merely answered :— 

“You have no need to envy any one. 
A thousand men might do the little that 
I am able to do for one woman who 
could be what you are,” he said. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Frederick Lincoln had come to Tor- 
quay in the last week of April, and May 
was ending when he went back to town, 
The Trevelyans also had hoped to return 
home about this time, but the weather 
during May had turned cold, and by Dr. 
Holland’s advice they decided to make 
no movement for a few weeks more, 

“You see, we dare not run any risk 
for Hero,” Mr. Trevelyan said one day to 
Captain Lincoln, “I think we should 





all be glad to be at home again now; but 
yet I always think with fear of the jour- 
ney, lest it should throw her‘back. If it 
were not her own wish to go I some- 
times think it would be safest just to 
remain here, and not attempt to make 
any change at all.” 

But. Hero was growing tired of Tor- 
quay, and was beginning to feel an inva- 
lid’s weariness for something fresh. 

*T have had enough of the sea,” she 
said. “TI liked it so much at first, and 
now I dori’t care to watch it any more. 
I keep thinking of the rooms at home, 
and of the garden, and the flowers. Ah, 
I should like to wander about amongst 
my flower beds again as I used to do! I 
‘wonder if I shall ever do it any more!” 
she said wistfully, with a half smile and 
‘a half sigh. 

Perhaps it was in some degree, though 
she might be unconscious of it, the pros- 
pect of Captain Lincoln’s departure that 
was making Hero tired of Torquay, for 
she had hardly been tired of it hitherto 
during his visit; she had been not weary 
but very happy during four out of the 
five weeks that he had spent near her, 
But during the last week there had. be- 
gun to come hours when Hero was ill at 
ease, not quite understanding herself, nor 
being satisfied with herself,—hours when 
she was languid and restless if she was 
alone, and only content if Frederick Lin- 
coln was with her. “He amuses me, 
and I am so weak and stupid that I can- 
not do without amusement now,” she 
would sometimes say to herself; but I 
do not know that she was very well sat- 
isfied with this explanation, nor that she 
thought it quite accounted for certain 
symptoms that disturbed her. For her 
heart had begun at times to beat quickly 
now at the sudden sound of Frederick 
Lincoln’s voice, and she was not-so phy- 
sically weak that it quickened its pace 
when other voices spoke to her; her ears 
had grown ready of late to recognize his 
step. She had begun to set store by 
words that he said to her; she had be- 
gun to do things at his bidding that she 
never would have done for him, or per- 
haps for any one, before. And she was 


aware of all this; but she did not be- 
come aware of it gladly nor willingly; 
and during the last week that he was at 
Torquay she was not very happy nor 
entirely at peace, either with herself or 
him. 

He bade her good-bye one bright May 
morning just before he started, He had 
been at the house the night before, but 
I do not know that it had been a very 
pleasant evening to Hero. She had been 
angry with herself all day for shrinking, 
as she knew she was shrinking, from the 
thought of his going away; and this 
dissatisfaction with herself had made her 
silent and cold ‘to him—cold outwardly, 
even when she was longing in her heart 
for some kindness from him—some sign 
that he cared for her, 

It happened that he had hardly given 
her any such sign, and she had felt the 
want of it more perhaps than he knew, 
—more than she in her pride would for a 
moment have allowed that she had done. 
Now, when he came to take his final 
leave of her he found her still little 
changed from her last night’s humor, 
and the great gray eyes looked up to 
him indifferently and coldly—not that 
she was in truth indifferent, poor girl, 
but she was so sorry that she did not 
know how to show her sorrow—did not 
know how to show a little of ‘it, and 
so tried to hide it all. 

“T am afraid I-have brought you out 
of your room sooner than you like,” he 
said to her as he came in (for it was 
early), “but you must forgive me, for I 
couldn’t bear to say good-bye to you last 
night, as perhaps I ought to have dome,” 

He said this standing by her side as 
he shook hands with her, and she made 
some quietly civil answer to him, and 
they exchanged some two or three sen- 
tences more; and then Grace, who had 
come also into the room, began to talk to 
him. And Grace had a good deal to say 
about her regret at his departure, and 
the pleasant weeks that they had had du- 
ring his stay, and her hopes that they 
should soon meet again, As to all which 
she made frequent appeals to Hero 
that she might confirm her in her 
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assertions, which Hero did in a half- 
cold, half-jesting way. And then, when 
this sort of thing had gone*on for ten 
minutes or so, Captain Lincoln looked 
at his watch, and said it was about time 
for him to go. 

“Do you think that Dudley is likely to 
be ready?” he said to Grace, “ He is 
going to walk with me to the station, and 
we ought not to be much beyond the half 
hour in setting out.” 

“T daresay he is ready. Shall I go 
and see ?”” Grace answered innocently. 

And then, when he had accepted her 
offer—which he did at once—and she had 
left the room, he turned to Hero. 

He had hitherto said little that had 
been specially addressed to her: he had 
talked to Grace, or rather he had listened 
to Grace, and had hardly, except once or 
twice, spoken to Hero at all. But now 
he stood beside her—for he had risen up 
—and as soon as Grace had left them 
alone he began to speak to her. 

“T am going away from you,” he said 
abruptly, ‘‘ and itis very hard to me to go 
even though two or three weeks, I hope, 
will bring you to where I can see you 
again. I have been very happy here—I 
cannot tell you how happy I have been.” 
And then with these words he put out 
his hand to her, and took hers. 

It was a sudden action and a sudden 
speech, and both speech and action rather 
startled her, and brought the color to her 
face. She had wanted to part from him 
in an indifferent, self-possessed way,— 
and had indeed made up her mind that 
she would so part from him,--and now 
she was angry with herself, for she felt 
that against her will a dozen words from 
him had already put that self-possession 
of hers in peril. 

“We have all been happy, I think,” 
she said, after a moment's silence. “It 
has been a pleasant visit to everybody,” 
she added, forcing herself to go on speak- 
ing, “and especially to Dudley. Dudley 
Will miss you dreadfully.” 

“IT want you to miss me as well as 
Dudley.” 

He said this quickly : then, after a little 
pause—for she made no answer to him,— 
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“To me all this month has been full of 
you above all other people,” he said. “T 
don’t want to think that it will be quite 
the same to you whether I am here or 
not.” 

“You know it will not be the same to 
me,” she said. 

She made this answer hurriedly ; the 
color as she spoke flashed a little more 
brightly into her cheek, And then she 
stopped, and tried to bethink herself a 
little. But, proud as the girl was—and 
she was intensely proud—she was too 
full of quick and generous impulses for 
prudence or reserve to be ever natural to 
her or often even possible, and, though 
she had meant to show Frederick Lin- 
coln no whit of what she was feeling, 
yet she did show him what she was feel- 
ing before Grace’s step that was already 
in the passage had brought her back to 
them. 

“ How could it be the same when you 
have been so much with me?” she said, 
“Do you think all this time that I have 
not known how good you have been to 
me?” 

“ Yes, Dudley is ready. 
come, Fred?” Grace said. 

He had not loosened his clasp of Hero’s 
hand, nor had she tried to take it from 
him. She had submitted to his holding 
it very quietly,—in her heart, perhaps, a 
little gladly. He looked round for a mo- 
ment to reply to Grace; then turned 
again to her, 

“ Well, good-bye—and God bless you,” 
he said; “I shall be glad when I can see 
you again.” 

And then, as he still stood looking at 
her, he gave her hand one final long close 
pressure ; but—as the girl noticed with a 
curious little secret pang—he parted from 
her at last, and, this time, did not put it 
to his lips. 

I do not think that Hero was happy 
after Captain Lincoln had gone back to 
town; but if she was dull and listless 
she at least tried bravely to hide that she 
was, and to let no one know how much 
she missed him. For in truth she was 
ashamed of missing him; she was hu- 
miliated to find that these days when sha 
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had only her own people round her were 
dreary days to her,—she felt humiliated 
when she detected herself watching to 
hear the others speak his name, and 
when she found her heart beating quicker 
when people praised him; she was angry 
because she thought of him, and could 
not help thinking of him,—because she 
was always dreaming of the time that he 
had been with her, and recalling a hun- 
dred things that he had said and done. 
“TI do not care for him half as much 
really as I do for Dudley,” she would 
say sometimes; “it is only because he 
has been about me so much that I seem 
to miss him so,” But it was in vain that 
she tried to persuade herself of this, She 
might in truth care most for Mr. Lincoln ; 
but still it was of Fred, and not of Mr. 
Lincoln that she found herself thinking 
morning, noon, and night, 

She was half eager to go home—half 
unwilling to go. If she could have 
thought of that going back to London, 
without reference to Frederick Lincoln, 
she would have done it; but she could 
not. Going home could be no longer 
separated in her mind from going back to 
where Fred was, And she knew she 
wanted to go where he was, and yet she 
was ashamed because she wanted it. 

“ Grandmamma, if you like I will stay 
here,” she said one day, abruptly, to 
Mrs. Trevelyan. “I know you are afraid 
of the journey for me. Should you like 
us three to stay quietly here, and let the 
others go home alone ?” 

She said this looking with tender eyes 
into Mrs. Trevelyan’s face, and the old 
lady little knew how hard it was to her 
to make her offer. 

“My dear, for some things I should 
be easier if we were to stay here,” she 
answered; ‘but we are all beginning to 
want a change, I think, and I daresay 
you want it more than any of us, No, 
we had better keep to our plan now,” 
she said. 

And then Hero felt that, perhaps, she 
ought to urge the matter further; but she 
did not urge it. She had not enough 
power of self-denial. She would have 
stayed if they had told her to stay, but 
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how could she press her staying when 
they neither asked nor wished it, and 
when in her heart she wanted to go 
home ? 

So they kept to their plan, and one 
day at last, when eight months had 
passed since they had left the house at 
Dulwich, Hero’s eyes brightened once 
more at the sight of the familiar place, 
It was the middle of June then, and all 
those sweet Dulwich trees were green 
and golden in the eventime as she drove 
beneath them along the well-known 
road. She had been weaker when she 
passed along it last. Tired as she was 
now with her three days of travelling— 
for they had spent that time upon the 
way—still the pale face that looked out 
eagerly for each remembered landmark, 
thin and white as it was, had more life 
in it now by a great deal than that other 
face had had which had looked out to bid 
farewell to it all eight months ago. 

“Oh, I am glad—I am glad to be 
better!” the girl softly said as she 
reached her journey’s end. 

She was so happy—happy almost like a 
child—to be at home again, “ You must 
keep very quiet now for a day or two,” 
they said to her; but she would not, or 
could not, keep quiet. They wanted her 
to stay in bed to rest, and she laughed at 
them: they would have kept her in her 
room, and she rebelled and would not 
Stay. 

“T will be as quiet as a mouse, if you 
like, but I want to lie out of doors in the 
sunshine,” she said the day after they 
came back; and they had to yield to her, 
and wheel her couch out to the verandah 
that looked over the garden, where she 
lay for hours, peaceful and content. 

“Tt is better to be here than at Tor- 
quay,” she said to herself that sweet 
summer day. “All this last fortnight at 
Torquay it seems to me as if I had been 
thinking of nothing but myself: now I 
feel as if I could begin again afresh—and 
begin better. Ah, I am so selfish often— 
nearly always! If I could but think no 
more about myself at all!” she said, 

And then at first as she lay there it 
seemed easy to her to think no more 
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about herself, but to throw her heart agair: 
jnto all the old interests—to bring back 
to herself the pleasant cares and familiar 
thoughts of the old life; and this feeling 
lasted for a little while—for, perhaps, the 
greater part of this first day. But even 
before this first day had ended other 
thoughts had begun to mingle in her mind 
with those old home ones, and more than 
once she found her ears listening for the 
sound of a voice that had had no share 
in her former life, and starting when a 
door-bell rang. 

The two families had parted, and Dud- 
ley and Grace had gone to their own 
house. 

“Fred is to be with us this evening,” 
Grace had said to Hero as she lay in the 
verandah, “and I suppose you are very 
likely to have him here, too.” 

But the afternoon passed, and he did 
not come. 

Long before nightfall she was worn 
out, and she yielded when Mrs. Treve- 
lyan pressed her to let them take her to 
her own room, 

“He will come now, perhaps,” she 
said, indeed, to herself when she had 
gone; but after she had said this she 
added, quickly: “‘ Well, he may come— 
Ido not care: Ido not want to see him.” 
And then she tried to persuade herself 
that she did not care, and for a little time, 
perhaps, half believed she did not, till of 
a sudden, at last, as she was lying alone, 
she heard his step beneath her open win- 
dow, and his voice and Dudley’s talking 
together as they paused; and then her 
heart leapt to her lips, with alittle sudden 
cry, and quiver, and pain. Ah, he had 
come, and she could not see him !—that 
was her first, quick, irrepressible thought. 

They had all walked over after dinner, 
and presently Grace came into her room 
in the dim summer twilight to tell her 
that Fred had come hoping to see her— 
that Fred was so sorry she had been too 
tired to sit up. 

“He might have come earlier,” the 
girl thought to herself a little bitterly; 
and presently she let Grace go, and sent 
back no message by her; and then when 
the had gone, she was vexed that she 
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had said nothing. “I might have told 
him that I was sorry too. There would 
have been no harm in that. I might 
have said that to any one,” she thought 
to herself; and she repented, and re- 
proached herself that she had let Grace 
go without a word. 

She was not very happy as she lay 
there in the twilight, wondering what 
the others were talking of or doing— 
wondering if among them there was any 
one who really wanted her. If there 
was “any one,” she said, veiling her real 
thought under that vague expression, but 
what she really meant was, if Fred 
wanted her. For what she was to the 
others she knew very well; she only 
doubted what she was to him. 

Perhaps it would have made her glad; 
perhaps it would have half frightened 
her if she could have known in reality 
what she was to him, To-night as he 
sat in the room that was dreary and 
empty without her, if she could have 
known how passionately he wanted her 
—how the world had come to be for him 
the little spot of earth that held her. 

It was two evenings later before she 
saw him. ‘Dudley and Grace that day 
were dining with the Trevelyans, and 
Hero, who, while the others were at din- 
ner, was always left alone, was lying do- 
ing nothing in the inner drawing-room, 
when the door opened, and without any 
announcement of his name, Captain Lin- 
coln came into the room. 

She had not heard him arrive, and 
looked round with a little start. 

“May I come in?” he merely said, and 
walked up to her couch, and shook hands 
with her. 

There could have been no simpler, 
quieter meeting. 

“Have you dined?” she asked him, 
after a few moments; and he answered— 
“ Yes; an hour ago,”—and then sat down 
and talked to her for five minutes before 
he even told her that he was glad to see 
her. He asked her about her journey, 
spoke of Torquay, asked her if she was 
happy to be at home once more, and 
then only after all this did he at last say 
to her:— 
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“T have been longing so to see you 
again, Do you know how grieved I was 
not to see you two nights ago ?” 

“T was sorry, too—but I was so tired,” 
she answered quickly, 

“Yes—they told me you were tired,” 
he replied. 

And when they had said these few 
words, then again they began to speak 
of something else, and she lay in the 
bright June evening, peaceful and con- 
tent, and listened to him, and talked to 
him, and was happier during that half- 
hour that followed (whether she would 
have allowed it or not) than she had 
been on any hour of any day since the 
day when they had parted at Torquay. 

This was the beginning of a life that 
lasted for her throughout the three or 
four following months of summer—a life 
in which she saw Frederick Lincoln 
often——which, day after day and week 
after week, made her more dependent on 
him, and increased his influence over her 
—but yet which was a life that to Hero 
was in no sense calm and placid—but 
one broken by agitations, disturbed by a 
thousand thoughts, and hopes, and fears, 
by rebellion and humiliation, by mo- 
ments of misery, and moments of exqui- 
site gladness, by convulsions of feeling 
such as she had never known in all her 
life before. For she loved him (as she 
almost knew), but she did not know 
with any certainty if he loved her, and 
if she was ever happy (as she was at 
times), it was only when his presence or 
his kindness forced her, through her 
gladness in them, into a temporary for- 
getfulness of her restlessness, and doubt, 
and pain; at other times, when he was 
away from. her, she was too dissatisfied 
with herself, too sore in her wounded 
pride, too full of inward contempt and 
doubt, and of misery because she doubted, 
and of humiliation because that doubting 
had the power to make her miserable, to 
know peace or repose. 

I say that she almost knew she cared 
for him; but yet there were often days 
when she tried passionately: to deny to 
herself that he was anything to her at 
all, and made resolves in her poor proud 
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heart that no word of hisshould move her 
any more.’ She made these resolves ; but 
do you think she kept to them? When her 
passion was past, do you think she did 
not recant her false denials, and humble 
herself with secret remorse to free the 
idol that she was setting up in her heart? 
She was in a state of'inward turmoil, you 
see, jealous over every word or look he 
gave her, living on these as if they were 
her daily bread, and yet not daring to 
confess that she livedonthem, Her pride 
throughout these months was always 
fighting in her with her love for him, ex- 
cept only at those rare moments (mo: 
ments which did, however, come some- 
times), when she could forget even pride 
itself for his sake; or rather, when her 
pride in him made her forget all nearer 
pride—moments when she ceased to feel 
ashamed because he was so dear tw her, 
and only felt that her love for him raised 
her above all thoughts of her own self. 

“T have often fancied,” Dudley had 
said in her hearing one day long ago, 
“that Fred would not be sorry to pro- 
pose to Alice Percival, if it were not, 
poor fellow, that he has practically put it 
out of his power to marry at all, You 
see, he gives too much. away to other 
people to be able to afford himself the 
luxury of a wife, unless she were to bring 
afortune to him. Of course,” Mr. Lincoln 
added, after a moment, “I don’t say that 
many a man might not marry upon such 
an income as Fred leaves himself; but 
not a man in his social position. He 
couldn't support a wife upon a few hun- 
dreds a year.” 

He had said this in the winter at Tor- 
quay, when it had been a small matter to 
Hero whether Captain Lincoln could af- 
ford to marry Alice Percival or not, and 
she had paid little attention to the speech 
at the time, and had half forgotten it. 
But now during this time she remembered 
it again, and dwelt on it, and tortured her 
self with it, Not that the thought of it 
made her jealous of Alice; her pain ‘came 
only rarely, and in a small measure from 
any fear which she had that Alice Percival 
might be more to him than she was; the 
main thing for her in what Dudley had 
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said lay in the thought that perhaps his 
brother too might hold what he held, and 
might have resolved that his property 
should make a bar between them. Some- 
times, at moments when the girl felt al- 
most certain that he loved her, this 
thought would come to her with a sense 
of sudden impotent anguish—with a very 
passion of pain. Ah! could he love her, 
and yet hold back from her for such a 
eause——from her who was prouder of his 
poverty, and honored him more for his 
poverty, than if he had had the wealth of 
all the earth! 

Isuppose that in the days of her health, 
Hero Trevelyan had had something of a 
worldly spirit in her. She had loved 
wealth and luxury ; she had cared for po- 
sition, and for the things that money could 
get for her; she had been selfish enough 
jn the pride of her beauty and youth. 
But her love for Frederick Lincoln, if it 
had done no other noble thing at all for 
her, had purified her heart from much of 
this. She had been a dreamer all her 
life; but her dreams now were of other 
and of better things than had filled them 
longago; gradually in her mind there was 
growing up a new ideal of life; he had 
given her new feelings, new aspirations, 
new hopes. I do not mean that she for- 
got her folly, or that Frederick Lincoln 
made her cease to be vain, or to love ad- 
niration, or to seek for praise. These things 
were in her nature—faults or charms 
that she could not rid herself of any more 
than she could rid herself of her fair face 
orher golden hair; it was not these he 
changed, but the heart that lay beneath 
allthem. During these months, while she 
half rebelled against him and half submit- 
ted to him, she was gradually growing a 
nobler woman, and more and more imper- 
ceptibly, day by day, losing her life in his, 
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Sue was lying alone one September 
afternoon. They had been together on 
the previous evening, and she had keen 
happy in the intense way that she some- 
times was when he was with her, Every 
now and then some hours would come 
to her of perfect faith in him, and such 
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an hour had come last night. He had 
sat beside her, and talked to her eartiestly 
and thoughtfully, and she had loved and 
blessed him while he talked. When he 
went away he had parted from her with 
a long pressure of the hand, and after he 
was gone she had laid that hand that he 
had made glad by his clasp upon her 
pillow, and had caressed it with her lips 
and with her check. ‘ God bless him!” 
she had said, softly, to herself. 

And now she was thinking of him again 
on this September afternoon, with some- 
thing still remaining within her of her last 
night’s deep content: “ He is better than 
any one else,” she had been saying to 
herself: “it is no shame to me to love 
him—it is no shame to pray to God that 
he may love me. Sometimes I think 
that it is, and I rebel against him— 
but ah, in my heart I do not rebel! I 
want only to serve him, and to be loved 
by him.” With a passionate humility 
she had been thinking this—lying and 
thinking it in the silence of the quiet 
September day. 

It was afternoon, about the time that 
he often came, and though it was only a 
few hours since she had seen him last, yet 
he had promised yesterday to bring some 
book to her, and she thought that, per- 
haps, he would come again to-day and 
bring it. But she was wrong; he did 
not come. The book itself, indeed, was 
brought to her presently, but it was 
brought only in a parcel which a servant 
put into her hand, and which she received 
with a little pang. For what did she 
care for the book when he did not 
bring it? 

The light went out of the day for her 
as she took the packet, and listlessly pre- 
pared to open it, little knowing, poor 
thing, what far heavier trouble than the 
momentary disappointment of her hope 
of seeing him was coming to her. 

As she opened it she saw a letter from 
him within the cover, and, with a little 
sudden murmur of content, she caught 
it eagerly, and threw the book aside. He 
was kind! she thought—he had written 
though he had not come. She looked 
for a moment atthe writing on the 
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envelope, softly and tenderly, and then 
she opened it. 

It was a short note: all that was in 
it was these words: 


“ My pear Miss TREVELYAN: 

“T am obliged to send this to you, for 
I am not able to come with it. I hope 
to see you again in a few days; but I 
have suddenly got my hands full, for we 
are ordered abroad, and shall have to 
start for the West Indies some time next 
month. Very truly yours, 

“FB, Lincoun,’ 


This was all, She read it, and as she 


came to the last line she gave a little 
short, sharp cry, like a creature stabbed 
Then she lay 


suddenly to the heart, 
still, as if she was stunned. 

It was to her as though all at once a 
sentence of death had been placed in her 
hands, and, unused to trouble as she 
was, her first instinctive thought was 
the wild, passionate one that she could 
not bear it—that escape from it must 
somehow surely come—for what could 
she do—how could she live when he was 
gone? She thought this first, and then 
after that first anguish there came 
another thought to her, harder even than 
that to bear, and that struck her sharper 
still—the thought that if he had loved 
her he could never have told her that he 
was going away in those bold, abrupt 
words. Could he have written so to any 
woman whom he cared for—to any 
woman who he believed loved him? She 
took up the cruel little note, and read it 
again, and quivered under the pain of it. 
Ah, had he wanted to break her heart, 
or had he only broken it without know- 
ing or caring? 

She had been alone when the letter 
had come. Half an hour afterwards, 
when Mrs. Trevelyan entered the room, 
she had regained self-possession enough 
to betray nothing. She was still half 
stunned, yet she was too full of instinctive 
womanly pride to let any eyes that 
might look upon her see that she was 
wounded or in pain. His eyes, she had 
already said passionately to herself, 
should never see it: not even the eye 
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should be allowed to see it of the woman 
who loved her best on earth. 

So when Mrs, Trevelyan came into the 
room she held out Captain Lincoln’s let- 
ter to her, and “ Look here, Grand- 
mamma; this has just come,” she said, 
And she took out her knitting as Mrs, 
Trevelyan read the note, and began to 
count her stitches,—trembling as she did 
it. 

Then came an exclamation after a few 
moments’ silence, and then Mrs, Trevel- 
yan gave a quick look at the girl's white 
quiet face. 

“ Dear me; this is very sudden,” she 
said hurriedly, 

“Yes, is it not sudden? He can only 
have heard this morning. He—he knew 
nothing yesterday, I think,” Hero said, 
not raising her eyes, but speaking with 
only one little moment’s halt in her 
voice, 

“ No—surely he can have known no- 
thing about it yesterday.” 

And then Mrs, Trevelyan read the 
note again, and folded it slowly up, with 
her mind growing fast full of troubled 
thoughts, “Oh, my darling! I hope you 
do not care for him!" She was begin- 
ning to cry to herself, and her heart fell 
to aching as she sat still thinking this. 

If she had dared she would have gone 
to her side, and would have spoken to 
her; but she did not dare. She knew 
how Hero would resent a word or look 
that implied suspicion of her,—how little 
chance she would have of winning one 
word that they did not choose to speak 
from those proud lips, 

She sat holding the closed letter in her 
hand, not saying anything, nor knowing 
that her very silence was torturing the 
girl, It was Hero herself who began to 
speak at last,—not about Captain Lin- 
coln (she might do that presently, but 
she was afraid to do it yet), but about 
some ordinary matters. She was knit- 
ting some little woollen garment for 
Grace's child, and she appealed to Mrs. 
Trevelyan to help her to judge about the 
size of it, asking her whether she thought 
it would be better to add a few more 
rows, and make the scarlet edging a lit 
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tle broader,—“ for, you see, though it 
jooks large, she grows so fast, and the 
wool will shrink in washing,” she said, 
spreading out the piece of work, and 
surveying it critically with eyes that 
she shrank from raising to Mrs. Trevel- 
yan’s face, 

“Yes, I would make it a little bigger,” 
Mrs. Trevelyan said, “I would add 
half-a-dozen rows more, and then it will 
be very nice, There is your letter, dear,” 
she said abruptly, and gave it back to her. 

And then, as Hero took it, something 
rose up in her throat, and though she 
tried to speak again she could not. She 
could only busy her nervous fingers 
about her work, feeling guilty, miserable, 
ashamed, Oh, if it was right that she 
might go away where none of them 
could see her,—where she could suffer 
fora little while alone, and then face her 
weakness, and fight it down! 

But it was a long way yet from night, 
and she had more to bear during the 
hours that were before her than Mrs, 
Trevelyan’s gentle words or tender watch- 
ing, Both Grace and Dudley came in 
presently, and talked of little else but 
Fred; then her Grandfather came to sit 
beside her in the twilight, and he also 
must talk to her of Captain Lincoln,— 
and she must answer too, which was the 
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hardest of all. She must speak of him, 
and regret his going, and wonder for how 
long he would be away, and assent when 
they said how they should miss him. 
Oh, it was hard! Did any of them guess 
all through the evening how terribly hard 
it was to her? 

Some of them at any rate thought of 
her, not without anxiety, 

“T hope most sincerely that there is no 
serious feeling between Hero and Fred,” 
Dudley said to his wife as they walked 
home together after nightfall. “ It will 
go very hard with both of them if there 
should be ; but I trust most heartily that 
it is not so.” 

And long after Mrs. Trevelyan had 
hidden Hero good-night she lay awake 
in her own room, with her heart aching 
for her child; for the girl's lips had been 
hot and dry when she had kissed them, 
and the hand had trembled that she took 
into hers. With a tender immeasurable 
yearning she had yearned over her as. 
she kissed and blessedher. If she might 
she would have lifted her head upon her 
bosom, and tried to comfort her; but she 
had not dared to do this though she-had, 
longed to do it: she had hardly even 
ventured to kiss her with a longer kiss , 
than she gave her on any common, 
night. 


(To be continued.) 


+ 


THE NEW EDUCATION.* 


We agree, in common speech, to call 
tdueated men “men of letters,” under- 
standing by the term such as have been 
trained in the classics and the literatures 
ofthe Greek and Latin peoples. For the 
time was, at the revival of learning so- 
talled, when there was nothing else to 
begin at and learn from. Plato, Aristotle, 
Greek and Latin poems, histories, and 
tations were the general stock of the 
World’s mental furniture. It was letters 
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*An Argument for Training in Practical 
Science, delivered at New Haven before 
the Sheffield Scientific School, at the late 
Qommencement, 
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then, or nothing. And a glorious quick- 
ening of mind began thus at the study 
of letters, whence alone it could. So, by 
a kind of scholarly prescription, we fell 
into the opinion, for a time, that letters 
are and must be the staple-matter of all 
high education. 

But there wasa day of things to come, as- 
of letters; for when things arrive at know- 
ledge, in the discoveries of science, they 
too will claim the right to be educators, 
taking the place, or sharing the place, 
of letters. And as letters are the- 
mind-stock furnished! by men, so things 
will be the stock of endowment bodied 
in God’s own works, Their revelations, 
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so long hidden from discovery, will 
come out now as in fresh glory, set- 
ting mind aglow with new intelligence. 
And they will uncover such new ranges of 
thought, and such worlds—full of mean- 
ing, in a method so exactly, gloriously, 
conformed to mind, that if the great 
human teachers, such as Plato and Aris- 
totle, had but caught the sense of them, 
it is even doubtful whether they would 
have been able to think of anything else. 
Who of us indeed will not be set on fire 
himself, if once it occurs to him to ask 
how it must have gone with either of 
these two—Plato, for example—had he 
been allowed to spread his great soul 
suddenly out on things, and grasp their 
science as we do to-day. His name 
would have been Plato still, and might 
possibly have come down to us; but the 
man, the character that filled that name, 
must have been wholly: another—glori- 
ous enough, doubtless, but yet with another 
sort of glory. Finding how, in his 
strangely gifted. moment, to untwist the 
threads and score the angles and veloci- 
ties of light; flashing, in telescopic vision, 
across the abysses, and formulating the 
forces and times of the sky ; questioning 
and getting answer from the clouds, 
whence they rise, and how they carry 
their loads of thunder and rain; unyoking 
analytically the atoms of the world; and 
beholding the rush of their attractions— 
moving all in regimental count—and 
squadrons of formule; finding how color 
is magically hid in the colorless white 
beam of the day; and having opened to 
his inspection the miraculous geome- 
trizings of the crystal growths; distin- 
guishing the layers and times of the 
rocks below, and reading, so to speak, in 
their tables of stone, the autograph record 
of innumerable populations, dead and 
gone before the stone itself was made ; 
able also, canvassing mere upper surface, 
where agriculture digs and delves for 
bread, to hear exactly what the soils ask 
for to put them in fertility, and set their 
deserts blooming in fresh growths; and 
yet, once more, and what is more than 
all, if he could have gotten full note of 
the forces unheard, trooping through the 
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masses and affinities of substance—light, 
heat, attraction, magnetism—conceiving 
the innvmerable engines and machineries 
that will sometime put them in harness 
for the draught—to plough through even 
wide oceans against the tides and storms,to 
whirl across whole continents in journeys 
that are races, to leap even thousands of 
miles throngh gulfs miles deep, and come 
out in swift couriership and dry, with 
messages rushed through the paths of 
the sea—if, I say, great Plato could have 
sent his thought through these and other 
such like stupendous revelations of sci- 
ence, in some brief time, and come out with 
any breath left in him, what would have 
been his first word to the young men of 
his Academy, and what would he have 
bid them study but these new, fresh-born, 
all-wondrous things! “Here behold is 
true high argument for you, such as 
neither I, nor Socrates, nor all sages and 
poets could ever think before.” 

And what now of the Dialogues, what 
of the Republic, what of all the fine 
papers he was going to write for us;—ah, 
I fear he would have dropped them 
incontinently out of mind, made a fill 
end of them! And glad enough truly we 
have a right to be, that no such stunning 
revelation befel him; for the loss of these 
would have been even the more irrepara- 
ble that we could never have known it. 

Now any one of us who has barely 
swept over the field of modern science, 
in this rapid way of mental excursion, 
must clearly see, I think, that in such 
new arrival of things, a new education, 
in some good sense of the terms, must 
also have arrived. The world itself is 
now become God’s classic—a book that 
is perfect in the method, grand in the 
subject, and full of all deepest insight— 
having more language for mind in it, more 
idea, meaning, music, logical endowment, 
inter-penetration of beauty and force— 
many times more to raise intelligence, 
and be the ensouling both of order and 
flame, than there is, or possibly can be, 
in all the contributions of letters or of 
classic genius in all the past ages— 
dwarfed, of course, by man’s infantile 
quantities, and flawed by mortal blemish, 
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Sorry match enough all books of man, 
for God’s book written in things. 

Since the world, then, set forth by 
science, is become, as it were, a new in- 
telligible congener at all points to mind, 
something like a new education, it is 
plain beforehand, must result; and a large 
debate is now going on as to what the 
change shall be. Some will only modern- 
je the academic courses in the manner 
of our American colleges, adding new 
studies as new sciences arrive. Some 
will vote the classics dead, and let them 
go, Others will only include them ina 
list of optionals, made up in no unity of 
reason, but heterogenic as the caprices of 
choice may be, making thus no proper 
university, but a proper omnibus rather 
ona four years’ trip, with any such inside 
as will take the passage. I cannot under- 
take to discuss this very heavy matter 
here, and happily I need not, because it 
isalready decided. Enough that on this 
ground there are to be two organizations: 
First, the old Academic College, work- 
ing, for all ages, by essentially the same 
gymnastic plan; and secondly, a new 
College of Practical Science that belongs 
more particularly to the present age and 
itg wants, Only suggesting, with a certain 
feeling of satisfaction that there is a 
distribution of nature which very nearly 
corresponds—a distribution, that is, of 
studies for what is inherent and for what 
isin use, of the pure mathematics and the 
applied, of theoretic science and practi- 
cal science, of skill in the classic tongues 
and of skill in this or that spoken 
language ; for if it should be our opinion 
that as good classics are written now 
in our modern languages, as are brought 
us in the ancient, still our tongue itself 
dates from their dead motherhood, and 
to that we must go, always and forever, 
‘o master it, That is the distinctively 
tlegant learning, because it is the only 
kind of learning that takes us back to the 
word of our mother, and the first princi- 
ples of our own tongue. 

What I propose, then, at the present 
lime is, to have such débate as we may, 
on the office and place of the scientific 
tehool; providing a shorter course of 
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study for such as have only shorter 
means; a course better adapted, apart 
from all consideration of means, for the 
best advance of a certain class of minds; 
and especially a course that will prepare 
a new great age of business faculty, 
such as notoriously the college training 
does not, . The school of practical science, 
added to the fixed courses of the college 
plan, proposes, in fact, a universalizing of 
the university idea; that as we have 
schools of theology, and law, and medi- 
cine—with military schools outside, to 
serve the military uses—so we are to 
have as many schools of applied science 
as there are kinds of arts to be scientific- 
ally shaped and helped. 

All along, in our scientific gestation 
period, we have been moving on this 
issue, unawares to ourselves, and now at 
last the day of birth is come. 

For here, exactly, is the place and 
office which our Connecticut Scientific 
School, the Sheffield, is engaged to fill— 
wherein it is entitled to a degree of con- 
sideration, which it has by no means re- 
ceived as yet from our people. Most of 
them have heard that such a school 
exists, and is somehow engaged to give 
scientific help to agriculture, mining, 
metallurgy, engineering, and the right 
application of the mechanical forces ; but 
by what strides of progress, almost tran- 
scending belief, it is moving forward on 
a great future they do not know. Hav- 
ing only such endowment as sufficed for 
the state of infancy, it has already out- 
grown both the endowment and the 
infancy, gathering in a large corps of 
teachers—resolute men, gifted with all 
highest qualifications, and, above all, able 
to find much bread in their enthusiasm, 
By the unwonted force of that, backed 
by their formerly single benefactor, who 
is now being joined by others; having 
also a small agricultural fund in the pub- 
lic lands; they have gotten their halls, 
and laboratories, and cabinets, and all 
best kinds of apparagus, and have 
gathered in, by their successes in teach- 
ing, a larger and larger following of 
pupils, till now, at last, they count as. 
many on the ground as one hundred and 
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forty, putting their institution far in ad- 
vance of all other like institutions in the 
country, unless West Point be taken as 
an exception. Having won for it such 
precedence, almost gratis, they have cer- 
tainly won a right also to live, and have 
their endowment solidly made up to 
them; for they, plainly enough, cannot 
live on their enthusiasm always. And 
this, exactly, is getting to be the opinion 
of many, as we see by the growing ad- 
ditions made to their funds; for since 
they bear the flag so well, we are learn- 
ing to have it as the point of honor tosend 
them bravely on with cheers. 

But I am not here to speak as their 
advocate, partly because they do not ask 
it, and partly because they can do it for 
themselves much better than I can do 
it for them. What I am going to say, 
therefore, will not be for this particular 
school, but for the general subject. 


It does not appear to have been observ- 
ed, as it very well might be, that the pro- 
gress of natural science must finally bring 
on just the crisis which has now arrived; 
placing every people or nation that ex- 
pects to have a forward position in the 
world, under a fixed necessity of culture 
in the uses of science. What immense 
strides have been made in all works of 
enterprise and arts of production, under 
the new-discovered laws and principles, 
is sufficiently observed and is even a stale 
kind of story. But the end is not yet, 
the story is only begun. 

The one single science of chemistry, for 
example, what has it not done, we say. 
See the old, dead-matter world, dead and 
impotent all through, even as omnipotent 
steam is dead in the quiet inefficiency of 
water—quickened, so to speak, in every 
dullest atom, and leaping out in fiery 
potency to stir whatever stirs for it; 
gases innumerable—new creatures alto- 
gether—getting free, to be known as the 
ghost-world of matter; new metals, new 
salts, solvents, colors, oils, pigments; old 
quantities inert fnade thunders of; navi- 
gation recreated and oceans reduced to 
ponds; whole months of old-fashioned 
time condensed into single days ; freighte, 
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bulletins, populations, thoughts, put whirl. 
ing as in mazes of new celerity; fires, 
forges, wheels, laboratories innumerable, 
and shops that are populous towns— 
where shall we stop recounting only what 
this single science has done? 

And yet all this we seem to think, be. 
cause the science new born has so far ap. 
plied itself. What need then have we of 
schools to conduct such applications? All 
the greater need, I answer, that so many 
wider, vaster applications are not made, 
but are only ready to be. See how it 
goes with iron andsteel. What have we 
better known, since even Tubal Cain's day, 
than how to make them, work them, and 
get a great part of our civilization out of 
them? And yet our processes have been 
so changed within a very few years that 
we seem to have known just nothing 
about them. Our chemists showed us 
first how steel is differed from iron, by 
the union of carbon. We enjoyed the 
really important discovery for a long 
time, when by and by the further dis- 
covery followed that pig-irou only con- 
tained too much carbon. Whereupon 
Bessemer puts himself to burning out a 
part of the carbon, so as to leave what be- 
fore was pig-iron, steel, instead of roast- 
ing carbon into iron already decarbonized. 
He succeeded, but found on trial that he 
could not stop the burning-out process 
accurately enough to make the new me- 
thod work evenly, as it must to be avail- 
able. Not to be defeated so, he took 
his lesson at first principles again, and 
began once more, proposing now to burn 
out all the carbon in his principal re- 
tort, having another slung by its side, 
with just enough in it, by weight, of the 
supercarbonized pig not burned, but only 
melted, to give the needed stock of car- 
bon for all. Thus at every step of his 
invention he was feeling after steel in 
pig-iron by strict laws of chemistry, till 
finally he came down square upon it 
His problem was triumphantly and he- 
roically finished. So that now, by one 
of the grandest strides ever made in the 
arts, he is girdling the world with cast- 
steel in a way that makes it only a little 
more expensive kind of iron. 
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The same exact story is just now ready 
in respect to coal. Did we not know all 
about it, and how to get the heat of it, 
slong time ago? But the new Siemen’s 
furnace, utilizing it by first turning it 
into gas and burning that in a blast of 
hot air, abstracting also the heat as 
jt is used, and storing it in bricks to 
be used a dozen times over, saving a 
whole four-fifths of the expense—what 
is this profoundly cunning fetch of eco- 
nomy but an application, yesterday, of 
principles of science well known long 
ago, and waiting to be thus applied? 

So of all the other sciences; our ap- 
plication of them is yet scant and imper- 
fect, Of the $2,000,000,000 already ex- 
pended for railroads in our country, what 
do they tell us but that 20 per cent. at 
least—$400,000,000—has been thrown 
away by bad engineering; such as more 
and better science would have avoided. 

And what do we hear, but that our 
own young school of science has already 
saved money enough to the State, by 
simply exposing the worthlessness of 
worthless manures, to endow it ten times 
over more sufficiently than it can ever 
hope to be endowed ! 

It could not be more plain, in short, 
that, as a people, we have interests of 
growth and production depending on a 
more scientific equipment in our proces- 
ses, than many of us are yet able to 
conceive. We are a proverbially sharp- 
witted people, and we make a great 
many lucky hits of invention, because 
our wits are nimbled for almost any- 
thing by our ambitious, but rather light 
and thin education, But thriving thus 
by our wits, and by lucky accidents and 
conditions, will not hold us long. Solid 
endowments are indispensable in the long 
run, And how much does it signify that 
we probably have not any two men, in 
all our shops and superintendencies, who, 
without more science, could ever have dis- 
covered the cast-steeling process of Bes- 
semer or the heating process of Siemen. 

Down to the time of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of London, the British people, hav- 
ing such advantages in their supplies of 
coal and iron, felt sure of an easy prece- 
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dence in all the arts depending on these 
two staples, Meantime the great French 
iron-mongering, machine-building estab- 
lishments of Creuzot—every day enlarg- 
ing—are becoming schools of monitorial 
instruction, so to speak, where their de- 
signers and workmen are being trained in 
eye and hand, in scientific adjustments 
and the propagations of forces, in the 
study of forms and the sciences and 
graces of mechanical movement, and be- 
hold it comes out, in the Great Exposition 
at Paris, that the shops of British art are 
ignominiously beaten at every point! 
Their designs are coarse and clumsy; 
their engines are so badly constructed, as 
respects the saving of heat, and of iron, 
and also of friction, as to virtually put 
them out of the market. And it has ac- 
tually resulted since, that the English 
railroads are importing locomotive en- 
gines largely from France. It would even 
be amusing, if it were a little less sad, 
to hear the four great committees of 
Englishmen, comprising the aristocracy 
of the realm at one end, and the skilled 
workmen at the other, returning from 
the French Exposition, testifying, in re- 
ports that have the minor key and the 
sound almost of a cry, that England must 
have schools of applied science, or else 
go down utterly in the arts of production. 

Shortly after, so great is the concern 
excited by this discomfiture, that J. Scott 
Russel, Esq., of Great Eastern celebrity, a 
man of the highest capacity, and a thor- 
oughly trained scholar, hastens, or is 
hastened, off to the Continent to re-ex- 
amine the schools of technical science, 
with which he was already acquainted, 
and make his report of them. He comes 
back, telling his people very frankly that 
they are the worst educated nation of 
Europe. He spreads out the grand 
scheme of technical training in Prussia, 
He describes the magnificent Polytech- 
nicum of little Switzerland, at Zurich, 
showing how it is already drawing off 
some of the finest, daintiest kinds of 
manufacture both from England and 
France, giving to this poor little people, 
having neither coal nor iron, a fair large 
part of the world’s most productive in- 
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dustries. He spreads out in particular 
the art education map of the little duchy 
of Wurtemberg, comprising 1,700,000 
people, showing how everything is 
taught scientifically, as respects the prin- 
cipal arts of life, even down to the shoe- 
ing of horses, and tells his countrymen 
that if they were to provide instruction 
according to the same ratio of supply, 
they would have 11 universities of ap- 
plied science, with 49 professors each, 
and more than 5,000 students; 11 subor- 
dinate trade schools or colleges, with 26 
professors each, and 6,500 students; and, 
subordinate to these, in towns and villa- 
ges, 1,180 schools, having 425 masters and 
more than 8,000 pupils—whereas, in 
place of all these, they have now almost 
nothing to show but a high university 
education, which rises to its summit in 
classical and logical studies—dead the 
first. by time, and dead the second by na- 
ture, because it is too dry to be alive— 
both having only the least relation possi- 
ble to uses in life's productive works. 
The point, then, at which we arrive, 
in this economic exposition, is briefly 


this: that a new crisis now is pending 
for the nations—pending for us as truly 
as for any —for whatever nations, or peo- 
ples, get most forward practically in 
science, we now begin to see, must bring 


all others under. And this is just as true 
for the most isolated and separate na- 
tions as for any. We ourselves are in 
the battle and cannot escape it, and noth- 
ing is left us but to strip to it and go in 
for the completest and best scientific edu- 
cation possible. 

At this point we encounter too a new 
issue, made up for culture itself, that has 
possibly a greater significance than any 
mere culture in letters can ever be sup- 
posed to have. In these applications of 
science, the problem is to inaugurate in 
fact a new creatorshi, ,—and creatorship 
is a type of advancement that reaches 
far. Hitherto we have been occupied 
mainly with the promise made of econo- 
mic benefits. But these are only rude 
beginnings ; better and higher things are 
to come after. What, in fact, do we 
now see, in some oF the facts just referred 


to, but that we are come already tog 
point where beauty of design, elegance 
of form, felicity and grace of composi- 
tion, are more and more distinctly proved 
to be the sine gua non of success. And 
here it is that the true creative ability is 
to meet the final test; a test that is 
rigidly mental, requiring the sharpest 
and most subtle perceptions, tastes the 
most delicate, adjustments in the nicest 
skill, and a piercing insight of nature's 
laws and properties, such as no mind, 
which has not somehow come into 
the eternal beauty, can ever hope to at- 
tain. And whether this kind of culture 
is not going some time even to exceed 
the classic refinement, is certainly no 
absurd question. The German people 
are a people admitted to be not surpassed 
in the accomplishments of letters and 
elegant scholarship; but there is a clear 
possibility that their new creatorship, 
begun in the applications of science, will 
some time bring them to the flower ina 
more variously, multifariously, creative 
beauty; even as God’s own beauty 
flowered in the colors, the shapes, the 
articulated functions, and the won- 
drously composed interplay of parts in 
the constitutive order of his work. Be- 
sides, there is a robustness of quality in 
this matter of creatorship that far ex- 
ceeds the thin, second-hand way of classic 
imitation. It goes out among things, 
down into their subtleties, up along their 
heights, and reads them through and 
through, as by some force of personal co- 
attainment, And then, as it is given to 
man, for his highest distinction, to be the 
new creator of the world, any people 
farthest advanced in creatorship will 
have the highest consciousness, and know 
their fit honor as being in the com- 
pletest form of life, Having nature, so 
to speak, in dominion, they will have 
the genuine exaltation of power; great 
sentiments too, that are not born of 
scholarship, and are only the better 
enunciated without classic quotations. 
And yet, being in affinity with all orna- 
ment, chey will have the classics too; 
asking for more dead languages—not 
fewer—willing even to go back on the 
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Sanscrit, if they may but know more per- 
fectly the timbers and articulations of 
their own living tongue. j 

We come upon a question thus which 
is difficult, viz., what the schools or col- 
leges of practical science are going to do 
for the training of mind ? ; 

And here I willingly yield, at the out- 
set, the immense distinction between 
equipment and education, between the 
outfit of a worker among causes, and 
the education of a mind for power over 
mind. Education is confessedly what 
educes or draws out mind—hence the 
word. The colleges undertake to do it 
gymnastically; that is by a training in 
the ancient classics and the pure mathe- 
matics; adding a few branches of ex- 
perimental science just to make a begin- 
ning of general intelligence. Study for 
study’s sake is their law, and this kind 
of education they call liberal, I suppose, 
because the pupil is not harnessed in it 
toany of life’s labors, Having no thought 
as yet of ends or destinations, he is to be 


separated thus from the vulgar prejudices 
of the shop and the market, and al- 
lowed to have his growth in a way more 


close to his own nature. And so, edu- 
cated for no particular ends, he will be 
the better educated for all ends, Thus 
only, it is claimed, will the great scholars 
and elegant writers, and the men most 
able to discuss learned questions be 
trained. All the universalized minds 
must have, it is said, this universalizing 
motherhood. No full round man can be 
educated in particular to this or that, and 
full round men we do amazingly want in 
all the walks of life, 

But granting, as we may, the argu- 
ment, it does not follow that, if we -pro- 
pose something short of this, we propose 
anything contrary to it. If we seem to 
Propose an equipment and not an edu- 
cation, that equipment will be education, 
just according to the strain of mind- 
labor it has cost; and the imagining, 
thinking, combining power of the man 
may be drawn out even more energeti- 
cally and effectually, than it would be by 
twice as many years of routine study. 
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What gymnast, whether of body or mind, 
ever wrestles in such fierce application, 
as he that is in throes. of labor to make 
out his great invention? 

After all there is no patent way of 
making a mind, or preparing the out- 
birth of a great soul's power. It will 
grow by a pine-knot. candle as well as 
by the classic lamp of a college. If it 
cannot be born out of the highest ad- 
vantages, then it will be out of such as it 
can have. We propose, in fact, a less com- 
plete and so far inferior course, in the 
school of practical science, because it will 
carry some really superior effects—be- 
getting more precise ideas of things, 
giving the manage of nature's causes 
more perfectly, and letting the pupil far- 
ther in among them. As the term is to 
be shorter and more sharply set, we ex- 
pect to work faster, and we have no 
doubt that a vast number of minds will 
be sprung for a great and grand history, 
that would otherwise never break fetter 
at all. It would not be strange if some 
of the very best professors of Latin and 
Greek should be darted forth out of 
these .imited studies, into just those im- 
proved methods of study which their 
own necessities have compelled, and for 
which all these ages have been waiting. 
We can never tell what a soul is going 
to break into, when it is once really 
started into action, It may even break 
into theology, asking leave of nobody ! 

But there is away of speaking, on the 
part of certain adhesionists of the college 
method and the college ideas, that does 
not allow us even the modified indul- 
gence here claimed. They speak, oftener 
than we like to hear them, even slight- 
ingly or contemptuously, of studies that 
are for uses, as if they were the going after 
knowledge as a trade, or to get a living 
by it. They do not consider how very 
close upon exactly this are the studies 
of the learned professions? Are they 
therefore sordid studies? or are they 
culminations rather, where the young 
man, trained by lessons, and by them 
goes above them, or beyond them, to find 
the uses in which their value lies. Be- 
sides, if it is a matter in point to make 
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studies look contemptible, what is easier 
than to put the stupidest possible face 
on the college method, by just calling it 
the dumb-bell method ; for what are we 

‘ told, but that education is to make the 
mind’s arms supple before the battle of 
life begins, by training them gymnastic- 
ally—that is by studies for the study’s 
sake—and what is that but the dumb- 
bell method ? 

Now all such arts of derogation are 
only tricks of speech and not arguments. 
At any rate I undertake, in simple dis- 
regard of the first, to make downright 
assertion of the honors of practical science. 
Which, in fact, is nobler, grander to 
thought, and more godlike, science that 
beholds a use, or science that is only 
science? What, in fact, is the true honor 
of science itself, if itis not in the power it 
has to multiply good—to create wealth, 
to arm, and re-endow, and recompose, and 
recreate the world—making gods of men? 
And where has the world made heroes 
of a nobler kind, more bloodless, higher 
in achievement, conquerors in a grander 
key? Just the thing, indeed, to be ad- 
mired in practical science, is that it is 
practical. And we want even great in- 
stitutions endowed for it, simply because 
they will come bringing uses ; even God’s 
intended uses, when he put things into 
their laws, and laws into things. 

In statements like these it will be seen 
that, while I give in readily to the su- 
perior advantages of the old education 
as related to certain modes of culture, I 
am not afraid to claim for the new, 
certain other advantages that, looking 
only to culture itself, weigh heavily in the 
scale, Let me take my liberty in tracing 
a little way some of these comparisons. 
And if I seem to speak onesidedly, as an 
advocate, it will only be that I am right- 
ing up an equilibrium not yet adjusted, 

The students of the college method are 
commonly entered at an early age, wher 
they have as yet no conception formed of 
what they are going to be. The rich 
father has declared that his son, Hopeful, 
shall have the very best education money 
will buy. And then the problem of the 
college is—alas! there is no problem in 
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the high mathematics half as difficult 
how to give the boy such best education, 
when he does not himself care a fig 
whether it is good or bad. He is here 
in fact, just because he could not as well 
be anywhere else. All such are going, of 
course, into prescribed studies, if any, 
and then we shall hear it as their fine 
distinction, that they are given to study 
only for the study’s sake. Whereas, jf 
they could speak for themselves, they 
would say how often, No, not for the 
study’s sake, but for the dogged lesson's 
sake! These now are the drones of the 
college, and are going to be the graduated 
dullards and do-nothings of the liberal 
education. College life and society are 
largely infested by these insignificants, 
andthe atmosphere is more or less 
untoned by them as regards everything 
in the nature of true application. In the 
school of applied science there is no place 
for such. If they come into it, as flies 
into a trap, because experiment looks 
more tempting than study, they will 
scarcely dare to light, lest such drill of 
experiment should be the death of them, 
Young men coming in hither will be 
generally such as come with a meaning, 
and whoever has the grace to mean some- 
thing is very likely to be something; 
having always a matter in hand to be 
done, by whatever study, industry, and 
close tension of faculty are needed, 

The college course is oftenest com- 
mended, because it covers so great 
length of time—ten years, at least, when 
the preparatory and subsequent profes- 
sional studies are included—but the com- 
mendation, generally good, is, I verily 
believe, a matter of real disadvantage to 
many. Short work is commonly sharp 
work, and long work is commonly dull. 
Kept so long out of life, too, and trained 
so nearly in the cloister habit, the pupil's 
living nature is partly extirpated. So 
much study for study's sake, apart from 
life's feeling, and subject to the over- 
weening authority of books and teachers, 
unnerves the will and dries away the 
juices and moist natural sympathies, which 
are often the really best talent a man has 
—leaving him a kind of manikin or lay 
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figure only, of learning. He is educated 
partly out of his wits, in being educated 
into them. His education is incubus, 
making all inspiration, all abandon of 
action, all fervors of high engagement 
forever after impossible, Certain high, 
strong, masculine natures will bear this 
half-age of discipline, and keep their 
mettle rising. Certain dry souls, too, 
will go through this baking process of 
years, without becoming at all more dry. 
But the less positive and freer natures 
will how often be subjugated, or even 
stifled by it. A great many such, it costs 
nothing to believe, would do better train- 
ed by a shorter process ; better in the pul- 
pit, better at the law; even as some of 
our old-time Methodist preachers, train- 
ed in the saddle, saved their natural quan- 
tities to substitute their education, pour- 
ing them out full flood, till by and by 
they had learned gloriously how; or as 
lawyers, beginning partly with a knack 
instead of a brief, go in to gain their 
sauses by being causes themselves, In 
these scantier methods, the souls untram- 
melled take inspirations more easily, and 
are moved, all the more nimbly and na- 
turally that they qualify as experts, and 
not by indoctrination. And if they seem, 
for a time, to be too little polished by let- 
ters, they will commonly be polished 
afterwards by the rub of their engage- 
ments, and will learn, as Bunyan did, 
the uses of words by seeking words for 
their uses. They will, probably, have as 
much more impetus, too, as they are edu- 
cated closer to life’s feeling and the con- 
cerns oi the hour. 

It was formerly a large defect in the 
academic method, and I fear it may be 
now, that it gave so little attention to the 
training of the senses and the sense-per- 
ceptions, It kept the pupil wholly at the 
book lesson-drill, to give him the handle 
of his mind, and left him too often a good 
deal less able than he should be to handle 
his hands, He has no practised eye. All 
his faculties worldward, work confusedly 
still, as if they had nothing to do with 
his mind, Trained to no dashing out in 
chalk of plants, animals, organs, rock- 
formations, and the like, he has no close 
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observation of anything. He acquires 
dexterity and precision of motion from 
no closely exact adjustments of cameras 
and microscopes, and from no critically 
nice manipulations in chemistry, such as 
will save his experiments and his clothes. 
He probably writes a bad hand, and grad- 
uates a clumsy fumbler, left-handed in 
both hands, and scarcely more dexterous 
in his head; for, no matter how good a 
scholar one may be in the classics, or the 
mathematics, if still he has no proper 
sense of colors, lines, and shapes, and no 
precise art of handling, or of touch, he 
will just so far be wanting in a genuine 
mental eye; and the fault will come out 
somewhere—in his law-point, or his deed 
of amputation, or it may be in his, ser- 
mons. 

Again, it will be found that the teach- 
ing of science in mere class-lessons, apart 
from experiment by the pupil, where that 
is possible, and apart from all uses of 
application, is the very worst method as 
respects the distinctness and real intelli- 
gence of the impressions given. The pure 
mathematics can be taught in that man- 
ner; for these, if learned at all, can only 
be accurately thought; but the science 
of things must be gotten out of things 
themselves; that is, by asking what they 
are for, what they are doing or will do? 
Besides there is a large class of pupils 
whose nature it is to be looking always 
most keenly after the uses of things, and 
who can only drop into utter listlessness 
and disappointment when put to the 
learning of them by routine lessons. Pu- 
pils of a different habit might take to 
such abstractive lessons more naturally, 
and might get a certain kind of know- 
ledge by rote, but the more inquisitive, 
practical sort will get distinctly noth- 
ing. In the beautiful science of chem- 
istry, for example, illustrated by the most 
fascinatingly brilliant experiments, and 
quickening to thought as to the solid 
matter of the world itself; it is even 
mournful to see, from the answers of the 
college examinations, how little science 
mere spectatorship has taught. Muddle, 
—muddle only! No insight of ideas and 
laws, no science at all, Even bright, 
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high-working minds get, how often, noth- 
ing but the lingo of it for diverting uses 
in the college yard. Science that it is of 
the mind under foot, most potentializing 
of all sciences in the causes it reveals, 
showing the atoms leaping to their laws, 
and rushing as in fiery fervors of intelli- 
gence after their mates, how commorly 
is nothing gotten from it still for the 
mind's endowment. I speak the more 
properly thus, and with the better right, 
that my own experience in the matter 
testifies only of the truest personal ad- 
vantage, For it. happened that, with 
two or three others in a large class, I was 
taken by the science enough to get hold 
of the keys, and it has been with me 
ever since, meeting me at almost every 
turn, bringing new refreshments of ex- 
ample and dear suggestion, and pouring 
in more copious riches on me than all 
the other more gymnastic studies of 
my course together. Indeed, J seem to 
have had these imponderable entities, 
these atomic yearnings, these inorganic 
half mystical forces keeping me com- 
pany, and to have gone along, Silliman- 
izing socially among them, where some 
other of my friends, better educated and 
more gifted, have been seeming only to 
see, but to get no sign. Most sad loss 
do they make who have gotten what 
they call the liberal accomplishments of 
classic study and missed the magic, world- 
transforming wealth of this one study. 
They need not miss obtaining a very 
good knowledge of the science in the 
college course, and yet how commonly 
will they, when itis taught by no labora- 
tory practice, and no manipulations of 
experiment conducted by themselves. 
Here their mind would be set to more 
than holding their eyes for a lecture, 
more than passing in a lesson—to the 
harnessing of a power, and the discover- 
ing of things, by their laws, accurately 
enough to know what they will do, or 
what can be done with them, and by 
them, And this girds them in so closely 
that their faculty is put in stress for ex- 
act comprehension, and their mental 
education, if we speak of that, is most 
solidly, soberly advanced. And the mat- 
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ters learned do not:now go into mind to 
be lodged there as dead quantities that, 
being learned, are there entombed and 
done with, but as forces of onward in- 
pulsion and expectant vigor, It will be 
as if the steam power, the electric ce. 
lerity, the fierce oxygen, the iron were 
putting. their strong nature into the boy 
or the man, to be endowment and mo- 
mentum for his works and character, 

As in chemistry so in mining, miner- 
alogy, geology, engine-building, engineer- 
ing—these and all other sciences, be- 
tween astronomy on one side and ento- 
mology on the other, will be studied 
best, most effectually felt out and 
sounded, in their uses and applications, 
They will not be shammed in this 
manner, and the students,* going after 
them with appetite, will not have their 
minds debauched in them. And it will 
be a considerable advantage, too, after- 
ward, when they go out into life, that 
having been thus practically trained, 
they will not be laughed at as incapables 
of learning, but will be accepted as the 
true Magistri Artium, in the original and 
living sense of the degree. 

And now, having spoken thus freely 
of points where the old education has 
its disadvantages, and the new its better 
advantages, will it be imagined or in- 
ferred by some that I am willing to take 
down the honors thus of the fuller, more 
protracted, and, in some possible re- 
spects, more fertilizing courses of the 
colleges heretofore in use? Far be it. 
I accept no such construction as that. I 
can think of it only as absurd. No, a 
true classic culture can never be anti- 
quated, and if I seem to raise a crusade for 
the shorter methods of applied science, I 
do it in the clear understanding that such 
shorter methods are wanted, and that 
I am doing nothing against, but every- 
thing for the advancement of the old 
methods. For if we push the new edu- 
cation to its utmost efficiency, and far 
enough to practically fill the whole tier 
of life for which it is organized, making 
every walk of industry and enterprise, 
every farm-house, factory, mine, trade, 
road, every shop of handicraft, every 
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humblest toil, even down to the knife- 
grinder’s lathe and fisherman’s barrow, to 
feel its quickenirg touch of intelligence, 
the classic culture will only be as much 
more largely sought, and its courses as 
much more frequented, as the general 
underlift of mind is higher than it was 
before. And then as now, and now as 
then, Mater Aima esto perpetua, 


But misgivings wil! be felt as regards 
still another department of life; viz. : 
that of morals and religion. 

And first of all, many alarmists will 
apprehend the incoming here of a new 
age of materialism, What, in fact, are 
we preparing here, they will ask, but to 
have the new age educated into material- 
ism as completely as possible? As if the 
getting science of matter were a coming 
under matter, and not the getting up of 
matter into mind, where it shal! reveal 
its ideas and laws, and prove itself a 
thought-born creature, True, there is a 
certain looking here, in these proposed 
studies, to matter, and that with more or 
less of expectation, But if living insuch 
expectation is the same thing as being ma- 
terialized, it ought to have been fatally 
done a long time ago. What is matter 
for but to be used in ways of advantage? 
Do we not live in it, are we not fastened 
to it as we are to our bodies, nay to our 
heads and faces? And what has poor, 
pious agriculture been looking to, and 
digging in, from the first day till now? 
And what is land itself—the vast land- 
wealth, outm asuring all other properties 
together—but a property in matter? 
What, in short, by the sentence of nature, 
do we use, occupy, wear, spend our life 
in, get our nutriment from, and bow 
down ourselves upon, but the matter- 
world we are put here to inhabit? Nay, 
we are here in matter, too, for religion’s 
sake— only never to be materialized 
by it, till we are buried and dissolved 
in it, 

See again distinctly what high furni- 
ture of mind and spirit is coming up out 
of these material things. For what are 
Words in their first stage, but names of 
material images—whether acts or objects 
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—that meet us in the senses? Dropping 
thus our very thoughts into matter to be 
named, are we not going to be fatally sunk 
init? So itwould seem. No! for look 
again, and we shall see that the matter- 
born words have all a second sense related 
to mind, a power of expression by figure 
that makes them God-given symbols of 
thought and spirit, and all the invisible 
things of invisible worlds. So forthwith 
we shoot then up into a higher tier of 
meanings for all mind-work, all truth and 
religion. The underpinning thus of the 
general fabric of words is matter, but it 
culminates airily in pinnacles of meaning 
that are the more grandly spiritual for the 
solid sense-work under them. 

And what again do we now see as sci- 
ence advances, but that; as our single 
words were significant originally, because 
the stamps of God’s intelligence were in 
their faces, so they are now going to be 
threaded and strung, in the unity of rea- 
son, as the things themselves are thread- 
ed and strung by the laws going through 
them. Thus it would almost make up, 
even now, a new dictionary, to simply 
gather up the law-words of science that 
are getting a higher second sense as 
words of thought and spirit, drawn to- 
wards unity by the analogies of their 
own system—gravitation, for example, 
orbit, focus, centripetal and centrifugal, 
apogee and perigee, reflection and refrac- 
tion, magnetic, electric, photographic, te- 
legraphic, conduction, bipolar affinity, la- 
tent heat, static equilibrium, system, 
order, kosmos, and a full thousand others 
used for the expression of supernatural 
ideas. Thus we speak of the bipolarities 
of subjects; or of the neutral salts of feel- 
ing, quiet as nitre till the fires of provo- 
cation touch them; or of geologic layers 
in civilization; or of souls that are exo- 
genous or endogenous in their growth, 
blooming only in their own order. Now 
by all such words of law we are unifying 
more or less perceptibly the ideas and 
thoughts of mind they are used to ex- 
press, approximating always that com- 
plete whole of intelligence in which they 
will be configured to, and accurately tem- 
pered by, each other. And what forbids 
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that we thus form, at last, by the simple 
growth of language itself, untrammelled 
by logic and speculative art, a complete 
mind-system, answering to the system 
discovered in things. Is this the materi- 
alizing of man, or is it rather the spiritual- 
izing of the world? 

Dismissing this we pass on to another 
objection, viz., that in making so much 
of things and their scientific uses, we 
shall fall into a remorseless and dry ra- 
tionalism, and even lose out the fuculty 
of imagination itself. We shall educate 
ourselves out of poetry, out of all finest 
capacities of literature, and even out of 
religion. No, the matters of science are 
no dry bodiment of fact and specula- 
tive reason, such as the objection sup- 
poses, There is, in fact, no schooling for 
the imagination at all comparable, as re- 
gards richness and stimulating efficacy, 
save in religion itself. I once heard a 
commencement orator dealing heavy 
blows on the stupid and stupefying nur- 
ture given to children in books of natural 
history, and saying, in what seemed to 
him a brilliant sally—“ teach your child- 


ren fairies rather, hobgoblins, sprites, 
good-fellows, put them in the Arabian 
Nights, and bring them up no more 


among the beasts.” That he thought 
would raise the true poetry in them, and 
prepare them even to believe in miracles! 
Whereas, if I am right, there is a far 
higher wonder-working and a sweeter 
magic in the spells of the life-power, 
growing matter into beasts and trees, 
and birds and flowers, out of germs so 
little like them, than in all the pretty 
nonsense of such fables; and that with 
the advantage that these more than ro- 
mantic wonders are yet literally true. 
There is, in fact, more poetry and more 
to quicken the imagination, more mys- 
tery, and rhythm, and soul-quickening in- 
spiration in the magic feats of organic 
chemistry, imposing its own will on mat- 
ter, as no human chemist can—more, I 
say, in this one department of science, 
than in all the books of Homer together. 
There is no hymn for all the gods that 
has the music of this, And so it is just 
now beginning to appear in our later 
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poets, that the deepest thoughts, and 
freshest beauty, and grandest inspiration 
of song, are contributions, at bottom, 
from the revelations of science. And if 
it be science to think the thoughts of 
God, and set them chiming in productive 
work, what else should be the result? 

But we are proposing here to givea 
much larger place to science, relatively 
speaking, in the education of the coming 
age, and what is this, as things are look- 
ing now, some will ask, but to put the 
coming age at school in ways of unbe- 
lief? It is much to be regretted, cer- 
tainly, if science is making issue with re- 
ligion more frequently than it was; but, 
for one, I have no least concern for the 
result. If there is no truth in religion, 
it must die, of course, and may as well 
die soon. If there is truth in it, there is 
most assuredly no other truth in conflict 
with it. Besides, if there is any possi- 
bility of science in things, there is, by 
supposition, mind in things; for science 
is but intelligence discovering intelli- 
gence, mind rethinking the thoughts of 
mind everywhere present. To be think- 
able they must have ends, uses, adapta- 
tions, geometries in their masses, arithme- 
tic in their atoms, proportions, orbits, 
laws, otherwise they are but chronon- 
hotonthologos, and there is no science 
of that. But since they are threaded 
with mentality all through, and science 
is but finding the threads, since they are 
covered all over with stamps of intelli- 
gence, which means divine intelligence or 
nothing, it may as well be expected that 
the tides of the sea, swept out with a 
broom, will not return, as that religion 
will not when thrust away by science, 
Let there be no feeble deprecation, then, 
of conflict or collision between science 
and religion, such as we sometimes hear 
on both sides. The braver way is better 
and more rational. No, let come what 
must; as long as there is matter of 
conflict, let conflict be; let the two grap- 
ple in the close interlock and wrestle to- 
gether; and let the two get just what 
belongs to them as the battle edge divides 
to each. 

Meantime I take a most particular 
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pleasure in the advocacy of a way of 
education specially devoted to the appli- 
cations of science, because of the convic- 
tion I feel, that our schools of application 
will be the best and most certain rectifiers 
possible of the unbelieving tendencies of 
science itself. The real fact is that our 
unbelievers and deniers in science prove 
their infirmity sometimes in the loss of 
their equilibrium, They are dazzled by 
their own splendors, just about to be, if 
not already, won.. So much authority, so 
long deferred to, oversets the balance of 
their brain, and they think they can settle 
anything by their pronouncement, as 
other tyrants do, who have outgrown 
their measures; pitching in their authority 
thus on the great religious questions of 
ontology, soul-force, immateriality of 
spirit, freedom of the will, and the like, 
where theologians and metaphysicians 
have been toiling thousands of years, 
having no suspicion that they are become 
theologians and metaphysicians them- 
selves, without even knowing the alpha- 
bet of the subjects. They get lifted also 
into moods of flightiness, by their pre- 
mature soaring on the wings of hy- 
pothesis, or the unripe guesses they 
propound as facts. As they multiply 
in numbers, they become hurried by 
their races with each other, thrusting out 
hypotheses that are occurrent, not es- 
tablished. In their zeal for precedence 
they quite forestall the honors it brings— 
setting up their flag on islands a little be- 
fore they are discovered. Living thusin 
a kind of fire-work element, where 
opinions, conjectures, guesses, and bril- 
liant hypotheses are bursting into flame, 
all round the sky, the premature births 
of their discovery make more noise than 
the full-born truths. 

Saying nothing in this view, of the 
shallow sensation-mongers who are bolt- 
ing out their discoveries yet unborn, and 
storming them in our faces just because 
they shake the faith of religion, let it 
waken no surprise, if I say that of all the 
fifty or more points, where science is 
supposed to be most distinctly pitted 
against religion, I know not one where 
the matter advanced has come to be any 
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matter of science at all, excepting only 
two or three where the constructions of 
religion have been easily accommodated 
already to the admitted discoveries. 
And it is exactly here, in this corrective 
sobering of hypotheses, that applied 
science, largely endeavored in our schools, 
will be adding just the counterweights 
demanded. Applied science must be 
science, for anything in the nature of 
hypothesis, not verified by discovery, is 
but chaff as regards applications and 
uses, There is no romancing or vaporing 
here. Conjectures, unripe guesses, can- 
not turn a mill, or color a flower, or 
kindle auroral fires about the point of a 
magnet, Hydraulics for the imagination 
will not answer for water. Geologic 
theories, if that is all, will do no good 
work in the mines. Assays that are 
going to roast gold out of gunpowder 
will probably get something else. Not 
even clairvoyant revelations will be as 
good as telegraphic cables. All teaching 
here is held within the sober limits of 
discovery. What instruction is going to 
apply, it must first solidly know, and the 
study of the pupil will be to find what is, 
not what possibly can be. The whole 
training here is practically bent, and the 
habit created is a habit of respect to what 
is practically established. And from that 
kind of habit, in the forward operative 
men of the future age, religion will have 
nothing to fear. Or, if it be said that such 
limited courses of study, in the schools of 
applied science, will have a peril of their 
own, ger‘ering a conceit the more mis- 
chievous because of its limitations, if we 
are reminded that “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing,” it is enough to reply 
that a great deal of knowledge, which is 
not come to knowledge, is a great deal 
more dangerous. A grand practical so- 
briety will get footing in this. manner, 
and when it comes to rule in all the great 
affairs of industry and creative produc- 
tion, it will have weight and body enough 
to sober the over-zealous flights of the 
discoverers, Assuming to be more scien- 
tific, they will begin to think they are 
less so. And it will be strange, if the 
men of applied science do not often equal 
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them in the matter of discovery itself: 
For what can better prepare discovery 
than a fixed respect to facts, and a strin- 
gent attention to their uses. On this 
ground we are even to expect, not better 
inventions only and uses, but a more 
vigorous growth in science itself. And 
withal it will add as much vigor to re- 
ligion as it does to common life and 
science. 

On the whole, I know not anything in 
this training of practical science, that can 
well discourage faith in its moral and re- 
ligious tendencies, unless it he (where 
that is true), that it proposes no moral 
supervision of the pupils, and no religi- 
ous observances. And what, in this view, 
can afford a better compensation, or more 
effectually meet a most real want of the 
age itself, than to have a professorship 
added on the applications of science to 
religion, It must be filled by a man 
capable of such high themes, and why 
not have him lecture on them every Sun- 
day, connecting with his lecture some fit 
observance of worship, and a free ques- 
tioning, or debate, of all the students and 
professors on all the questions put in 
issue. What is the world now waiting 
for, but. just this scientific confidence in 
religion, and this always truth-confirm- 
ing, liquidating power ? 

I have only to add now, in closing, a 
few words concerning the advantages 
added to character, in its most ennobled 
forms, by the proposed training in prac- 
tical science. The very thing studied is 
to bring all nature under power, and by 
that means to double, or quadruple, or 
even to twentyfold the quantity of 
being inthe men. Hitherto we have had 
small men living in small character partly 
because they have had no grand dominion 
of property in the world, such as belongs 
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to them, But when they get all causes 
under, they will have a towering pro- 
perty in their functions, and may have a 
like towering stature in their virtues, 
For it happens that what is thus a train- 
ing into power, is a training also into 
order, the order of law and of things in 
law. Order is next thing to principle, 
and scientific order, by a hidden law of 
sympathy, favors all virtue; character, 
in fact, is only order in mind. And 
again, order in mind will link itself with 
a perpetual assent to law, breeding rev- 
erence to all most fixed convictions of 
right, even as to the fixed laws applied 
by science itself. The classics are con- 
trovertible and variable in whatever 
stamp is gotten from them, because they 
are human; and we may therefore well 
enough admit that a classical training can 
work finer tastes and finishes, a little 
way off from the severities of principle; 
producing a freer abandon and a more 
gracefully captivating, altogether mortal 
play ; but for just that reason they can 
never endow a true great soul in the 
noblest quantities of power, and the in- 
flexible majesty of right. 

Only science and the scientific order 
can set merit first, and make ornament 
the garnish of merit; only this can 
truly enthrone the sober laws of use, 
turning politics into statesmanship, rul- 
ing out cabal and faction, rebuilding 
society thus in terms of order and truth, 
sanctified by justice, and crowned by 
religion. This, if I am right, is cha- 
racter; and having thus all works and 
workmen, headed by the supervision of 
character, a new great age of character 
only can result; a consummation that 
may fitly gladden the expectant eyes of 
all good men. 


> Oneness 


A NIGHT IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


Ir was late in the summer, or ratlter 
early in the autumn of 1835 (said my 
dear old friend Mrs, Atherton, in answer 
to my earnest entreaty to relate to me 
herself the great incident of her life). that 


the events I am about to relate to you 
occurred. I was governess at that time 
in the family of Sir Andrew Hervey, and, 
after a prolonged London season, we 
started for Sir Andrew’s nlace in Scot- 
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land, where grouse and partridge-shoot- 
ing would soon bring together as gay a 
party as we had just turned our backs 
upon in town. 

Sir Andrew himself, with his two elder 
daughters, and an army of men-servants 
and maid-servants, grooms, horses, and 
luggage, had gone direct to Craigthorpe 
Hall; but Lady Hervey, who was a wo- 
man of much culture and refinement, and a 
passionate lover of natural scenery, had 
begged for a weck’s holiday to take a 
short tour through the Highlands, and 
get a peep at the lakes and mountains 
which Scott's genius had just then made 
so famous, Aftersaying good-bye to the 
large detachment of our party at Glas- 
gow, we started (Lady Hervey, her two 
little daughters, her ladyship’s own maid, 
and myself) for a week's quiet enjoy- 
ment of Nature in its wildest and most 
picturesque forms. I remember well our 
morning on Loch Lomond, and how beau- 
tiful to my town-weary eyes were the 
lights and shadows on those grand heath- 
er-clad hills, and how keenly I enjoyed 
the dinner of oatcake and buttermilk at 
the rough mountain inn, where guides 
and ponies were provided for us to cross 
the pass to Loch Katrine. And I remem- 
ber the glow of delight with which, seat- 
ed on the shaggiest of Shetland ponies, 
and with the “‘ Lady of the Lake” open 
before me, I greeted the first glimpse of 
the Trosachs—for my life was a prosaic 
one in those days, my dear, and but little 
time or space was found for romance or 
poetry in the dull routine of my daily du- 
ties. So I threw all the vigor and energy 
cf my character into the enjoyment of 
these new scenes, and, but for the unhappy 
events of that night, should look back 
now upon that little tour as one of the 
brightest spots in my youthful reminis- 
cences, 

The two hours in the row-boat that 
carried us across Loch Katrine was a 
dream of ecstasy. Never shall I forget 
my feelings as, seated in the stern of 
the boat, I watched the unfolding of 
scene after scene in that wonderful pan- 
orama, and listened to the wild songs of 
our Highland boatmen, repeated as they 
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were by a thousand echoes from the giant 
hills, that seemed from time to time to 
shut us completely in, The weather had 
changed as the day passed its height ; 
dark clouds had gathered, which cast the 
steep mountain sides into heavy shadow, 
and the surface of the lake looked black 
and angry as our light bark rocked to and 
frouponit. Very soon we were treated to 
the usual fate of tourists among the Scotch 
hills; and by the time that we were 
safely out. of the Trosachs, the rain was 
falling in torrents, and the wind blowing 
in fitful, melancholy gusts through the 
mountain gorges. We were all thankful 
enough to reach the ghelter of the inn 
where we were to pass the night, for my 
young charges, in spite of their thick 
plaids, were thoroughly drenched, and 
dear Lady Hervey, with the nervous 
timidity peculiar to women who have all 
their lives been accustomed to be taken 
care of, was growing anxious and fright- 
ened at the responsibility she had been 
so ready to take upon herself, and fear- 
ful of Sir Andrew’s displeasure should 
the children take cold, or should any ca- 
lamity overtake them in that wild and 
lonesome place. As for myself, I was 
young, full of strength and vitality, and, 
the spirit of adventure once aroused 
within me, I felt that I was equal to any 
emergency, and ready to encounter any 
reasonable amount of peril. The inn 
where we had taken shelter was an old 
stone building, one half of which only 
seemed to be fit for occupation. It was 
most romantically situated at the base 
of a high hill, with a mountain torrent 
rushing wildly through the glen in its 
rear, and losing itse!f in the gorge of an- 
other mountain, which rose up almost 
perpendicularly at the left hand. 

There was but little accommodation 
for visitors at any. time, and this being 
the crowded season, we found, upon in- 
quiry, that only two sleeping-rooms were 
to be had, the one a sufficiently spacious 
apartment with two beds, and the other 
a small single room opening out of it. 
Lady Hervey immediately announced her 
determination not to be separated from 
her little daughters that night, and point- 
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ing to the larger apartment, she said, 
“We will occupy this, and the small 
room adjoining will do nicely for you, 
my dear.” In which arrangement I 
gratefully acquiesced. But when the 
question of accommodation for Mrs. 
Chester, her ladyship’s maid, came up, 
our tidy Scotch landlady informed us 
that not another bed in that part of the 
house could she provide; “ but,” said she, 
“if her leddyship’s leddy does not mind 
being a bit lonely, I can make her vara 
comfortable in the old wing, next to the 
wood-house, where I'm quite sure she’ll 
sleep as well as in any other part of the 
house.” 

An appealing glance from Chester, as 
the landlady took up the candle to con- 
duct her to the remote quarters referred 
to, induced me to ask Lady Hervey's per- 
mission to go with her to inspect the 
apartment. It was granted at once, and 
we followed our hostess through several 
long passages, up two or three steps here, 
and down three or four there, until the 
door of a large, bleak, desolate chamber 
was thrown open, which I perceived at 
once was located at the extreme end of 
the unoccupied wing of the house, And 
this was the best accommodation that 
could be furnished for Mrs, Chester—the 
most fastidious and ill-tempered of Lon- 
don ladies’ maids. “It’s clean and 
quiet,” said the landlady; ‘the wood- 
house is near by, and no one sleeps in 
the lofts above.”—“ And there’s no fasten- 
ing to the door,” said the terrified Ches- 
ter; ‘“‘and the wind ’owls that loud, fit 
to make every ‘air on one’s ‘ead stand on 
hend. I couldn’t never spend the night 
in such a place, miss.” 

I saw at once that a fit of the sulks, 
and at least three days of the worst kind 
of despotism, would be in reserve for 
Lady Hervey and myself should we in- 
sist upon Chester's doing violence to her 
feelings and occupying this room; so, 
swallowing down my indignation at the 
serving-woman’s selfish stupidity, I re- 
plied cheerfully, “ Never mind, Chester, 
I am not a bit afraid; indeed, I rather 
like the look of this weird old place. I 
will sleep here, and you can have the 
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room adjoining her ladyship’s, where you 
will be within call, should she or the 
young ladies need you.” Chester recog. 
nized my consideration and self-denial by 
a not very gracious nod, and turned her 
back, without a moment's delay, upon 
the dismal apartment which was to be 
my nightly portion, Lady Hervey (by 
whom I had always been treated more 
like a daughter or a sister than like a 
dependent in her house) demurred a little 
to the new arrangement, and expressed 
a good deal of unwillingness to have me 
banished to the remote, uninhabited region 
which Chester described to her. However, 
as there was no other room to be had, 
and she fully agreed with me that it 
would be fatal to the enjoyment of our 
trip to have Chester’s equanimity dis- 
turbed at so early a date, and as I as- 
sured her that I was entirely without 
nervousness or fear, and rather expected 
to enjoy the nightin my strange sleeping- 
place, she yielded at last to my entrea- 
ties, and made no further opposition. 
Supper followed; served for our party 
in a private room, where we were waited 
upon by the daughter of our hostess, a 
fresh and very pretty Scotch girl, about 
eighteen years ofage. I can see her now, 
in her short skirt, bright plaid stock- 
ings, neat white apron, and the traditional 
blue ribbon bound round her “ bonnie 
brown hair.” She looked the very im- 
personation of innocence, and my eyes 
often wandered from the hot scones and 
delicate trout that she placed before us, to 
watch her light and active motions, and 
to meet the open glance of her clear 
blue eye. But formy weariness of mind 
and body, and the necessity for attending 
Lady Hervey and my young charges to 
their room, there to amuse and direct 
them until it should suit Mrs. Chester's 
convenience to make their final prepara- 
tions for the night, I should have endea- 
vored to make acquaintance with our 
pretty waiting-maid, and to gather some- 
thing of her life’s history in this lonely 
place. As it was, I found myself talking 
incessantly to Lady Hervey about her, 
and exciting her ladyship’s curiosity and 
interest in the girl, and her possible and 
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probable fate, to as high a pitch as I had 
worked my own up to, An hour or two 

in lively conversation, and then 
Chester and our landlady appeared simul- 
taneously at the door. Lady Hervey 
bade me a tender good-night, with many 
injunctions as to security in the fastening 
of my door (to which I well knew fasten- 
ing was impossible), and then as a last 
precaution desired me to leave my watch 
and my few trinkets in her care, 

With spirits a little depressed, and an 
inward feeling of disgust with my own 
folly, in having thus for the hundredth 
time done a good-natured action, at the 
expense of my own comfort and peace 
of mind, I again followed our hostess, 
who held a short, flickering candle in 
her hand, through the lonely passages, 
and up and down the rotten, rickety 
steps away towards the eastern end of 
the house, outside of which I knew that 
the giant mountain was frowning down, 
and where the rushing of the stream and 
the fury of the storm made it almost im- 
possible for us to hear our own voices:— 

“Tt’s nae a bonny place for a leddy 
like yoursel’ to sleep in,” said the land- 
lady, glancing timidly around; “ but the 
young can aye sleep ony place, and the 
nights is nae long the noo. I'll send 
Margie to wake ye with the dawn o’ 
day, The bairn’s no well the night, and 
ganged early to bed, or she might ha’e 
coom to keep ye company a bit.” Very 
sincerely did I regret Margie’s illness, 
and very thick and fast did my heart 
beat as J glanced round the gloomy 
chamber, and asked whether any one ever 
slept there now. “Na, na; it’s mony a 
year since onybody slept in this room; 
but Margie often brings her work here 
the day, for it pleases the bairn to watch 
the shadows on Ben Lomond, and to hear 
the wee burn rushing through the 
valley.” - All my interest in the moun- 
tains and the scenery seemed to have 
died out with the prospect of spending 
this lonely night so far from human com- 
panionship, and within such dismal prox- 
imity to their grandeur and desolation ; 
and I inwardly resolved that if I lived to 
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ordinary home life I would never set 
forth in search of the poetical and pictu- 
resque again. However, there seemed 
now no reasonable excuse for longer de- 
taining our landlady, and, summoning all 
my pride and pluck to my aid, I re- 
sponded cheerfully to her respectful 
“good-night,” and stood motionless, 
with the candle in my hand, listening to 
her receding footsteps, until they died 
out completely in the distance. 

Then, carefully closing the door, I pro- 
ceeded to examine my new quarters. 
The room was large and uncarpeted, 
with two curtainless windows looking 
towards the mountain, and a second door 
directly opposite to the one by which we 
had entered, and which I found, upon ex- 
amination, was fastened in the same way 
—by only a simple latch. This latch I 
raised, and pushed the door partly open, 
but was met by such a rush of cold wind, 
and such a damp, unearthly smell, that, 
fearing my candle might be extinguished, 
I closed it again instantly, and concluding 
that it only led to the old wood-house or 
carpenter’s shop, of which the good 
woman had spoken, I decided to pursue 
my investigations no further in that 
quarter, but to shut my eyes to all un- 
usual sights, and my ears to all unfamiliar 
sounds, and to lose myself in sleep as 
soon as possible. Of furniture the room 
contained but little—two beds, one a 
large four-poster, round which dark, 
gloomy-looking curtains were closely 
drawn, and the other a small, low bed- 
stead, on which a straw bed and an old 
moth-eaten blanket were thrown, with 
two chairs and a deal table comprised the 
whole. Well do I remember the thump 
that my heart gave as I drew aside the 
curtains and glanced in upon the interior 
of my four-poster. What I expected to 
see I am sure I could not tell, What I 
found was a perfectly well-made and well- 
appointed resting-place, in which a prince 
might have slumbered contentedly. It 
looked comfortable and inviting enough, 
and taking heart of grace from this.con- 
clusive evidence that I was not cut off 
from all communication with humanity 
and civilization, I proceeded to make my 
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simple toilet for the night. In spite of 
the lapse of years, I can perfectly recall 
the nervous trepidation with which I re- 
moved my upper garments, and placed 
them carefully on, the shelves of a cup- 
board, which opened just at the foot of 
my bed, and how I started and shook 
when a gust of wind, shrieking more 
wildly than usual round the corner of the 
house, caused me to drop the brush from 
my hand, and it fell with a hollow, re- 
verberating sound upon the stone floor, 
The perspiration stood in great drops 
upon my face as I stooped to pick it up, 
and it.was only by a tremendous effort 
of will that I kept myself from rushing 
frantically through the passages to Lady 
Hervey’s room. I was disgusted with 
myself for my want of strength and self- 
command, and yet, for my life, I could 
not calm the nervous agitation which 
was causing my heart to beat and my 
brain to throb, as if ten thousand sledge- 
hammers had been at work within. Find- 
ing at last that my cold and trembling 
fingers were totally incapable of doing 
their duty in the matter of unfastening 
and removing my garments, I yielded to 
the presentiment which was gaining 
ground every moment within me that 
my slumbers. that night were not to be 
peaceful, and, slipping on my dressing- 
gown, wrapped my railway rug around 
me, and threw. myself on the outside of 
the bed, having first taken the precaution 
of putting my sac de nuit and all my toi- 
Jet articles carefully out of sight in the 
cupboard. I lay for it seemed to me an 
interminable time in the darkness and 
silence, with head hidden under the bed- 
clothes, taking myself very seriously to 
task for my upreasonable fears, and stri- 
ving to persuade myself that I was as 
tenderly guarded and cared for in that 
lonely chamber as I ever had been in my 
own beloved home, or in Sir Andrew's 
well-appointed mansion. And having 
from my childhood been trained to self- 
control and self-reliance, and possessing, 
for my age, a very fair proportion of 
physical and moral courage, I did sucveed 
in calming the wild throbbings of my 
heart, and bringing myself to a condition 
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of foreed composure. I was weary, too, 
and as my ear became accustomed to the 
monotonous music of the rushing stream, 
and the howling of the wind subsided 
into a dull, moaning sigh, my excitement 
gradually quieted down, and for a short 
time I must have slept. 

I was awakened by a light flashing 
through the closed curtains of my bed, 
and the consciousness that some one be. 
sides myself was in the room. In an in- 
stant I was thoroughly aroused, and 
every nerve vibrating to the sense of 
some frightful danger that was hanging 
over me. It had come, then, this “some- 
thing ” which I had so feared and dread- 
ed—and which I had been so certain 
would come during this fearful night, 
What was it? and how should I escape 
it? I tried to be calm—tried to summon 
reason and religion to my aid, tried to fix 
upon some plan of action, and determin- 
ed to make a good fight, whatever hap- 
pened, To get up, throw aside the cur- 
tains, and face the danger, whatever it 
might be, was my first impulse—but I 
restrained it. The recollection of my re- 
mote and unprotected position, the im- 
possibility of making myself heard by 
any one in the house, the fearful risk I 
ran—a weak and helpless girl alone with 
a ruffian, or perhaps a gang of ruffians— 
surged madly through my brain, and eet 
my poor heart throbbing, until every fibre 
of my body seemed to respond to its 
pulsations. As soon as I was able to 
reason calmly again I decided that my 
only plan was to remain perfectly still 
and take my chance,—a forlorn one, it is 
true, but still a chance,—of the room’s be- 
ing vacated as unexpectedly as it had 
been entered, I knew that I had care- 
fully laid aside every article belonging to 
me—so that no trace of my presence 
could be perceived—and, straining my 
ears for every sound that could give me 
an idea of the character and purpose of 
my visitor, I lay motionless in my cur- 
tained fortress, A heavy tread and 4 
few muttered words were all that met my 
ear for several moments, and then, as he 
ceased his restless pacing up and down 
the room, a small opening in the curtains 
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showed me a square-shouldered. power- 
fully built young man, in the dress more 
of an English smuggler than a Highland 
robber—but with pistols sticking out of 
his large coat-pockets, and an immense 
club of what seemed to be the stoutest 
English oak in his hand. He stood with 
his back to me, and I could not therefore 
see his face, but he showed the outlaw and 
the ruffian in every turn of his head and 
movement of his huge body. I never 
could describe to you, my dear, the agony 
of terror that paralyzed me, as I lay gaz- 
ing at this man, and thought of what my 
fate would probably be in his hands. 
Then, with the instinct of self preserva- 
tion so strong in every human breast, I 
passed in review every possible chance or 
means of escape that my imagination 
could suggest ; and as, one by one, their 
utter impracticability forced me to dis- 
miss them from my mind, a feeling of 
such despair as I trust, my love, you may 
never be able to understand, settled down 
upon my soul, and for a few moments my 
senses left me. 

When I recovered, the villain had ceased 
his rapid strides about the room, and rais- 
ing myself noiselessly on my elbow, so 
as to have a better view of what was 
passing, I perceived that he was stand- 
ing before the table with a huge gold 
watch in his hand, and muttering some 
unintelligible expressions of impatience, 
appareutly at the lateness of the hour. 
Then stretching his huge frame, with a 
loud yawn and another fearful impreca- 
tion he threw himself upon the flock-bed 
in the corner, and in another moment his 
heavy breathing told me that he was 
asleep, How I thanked God that he had 
not selected my bed for his place of re- 
pose! The hope of escape now grew 
stronger and stronger within me, and I 
decided that the effort must be made, and 
that without an instant’s delay. This 
man would probably spend the night 
there—it was no doubt the place of ren- 
dezvous for his whole gang—he was evi- 
dently expecting some one, and I knew 
not at what moment the room might fill 
With a score of ruffians of the same 
stamp as the one before me. My brain 
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reeled when I thought of what might be- 
fall methen. Better failure—better even 
death than such a risk as that; so, with- 
out waiting for any further deliberation, 
I pushed myself noiselessly to the very 
edge of the bed, and then slipped down 
upon the floor, where I stood wedged be- 
tween the wall and the great four-poster, 
which rose up like a rampart of defence 
before my shrinking, crouching figure. 
My plan was to creep under the bed— 
and then, still on hands and knees, to 
crawl stealthily over the floor, and, the 
door once reached, to trust to my swift- 
ness of foot, or the wings with which 
hope and fear were sure to furnish me, 
to carry me beyond the reach of my pur- 
suer, should he wake and attempt to 
follow me. I knew the risks T ran—a 
rustle of the bed-clothes, the slightest 
creaking of the bed, and I was lost, but 
terror seemed to endow me with the 
power of moving with almost supernatu- 
ral noiselessness, and T had made my way 
safely to the opening from whence I was 
to commence my perilous journey to- 
wards the door, when, to my horror and 
astonishment, the door softly opened, and, 
instead of the ruffian whom I expected 
to see enter, the landlady’s pretty daugh- 
ter stood before me. 

She wore a large dark plaid over her 
head and shoulders, and her face was al- 
most ghastly in its excessive pallor. I 
drew back instantly into my place of con- 
cealment against the wall—fearing that 
her woman’s eyes would detect what the 
man's less rapid vision had failed to see. 
She sat down in a weary way by the 
deal-table, and leaned her head upon her 
hand for a few moments, then rousing 
herself with what seemed to be an effort, 
she crossed the room and laid her hand 
upon the sleeper’s shoulder. He woke 
with a start and an oath, and levelled his 
pistol at the girl’s head before he seemed 
rightly to understand who she was. 
Then, in reply to her half smothered 
“Jamie, Jamie, don't you know me?” 
he threw down the weapon and asked, 
in a surly tone, “Why the —— she 
didn’t speak out, or she’d get some cold 
lead into her before she knew it.” 
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“T didn’t like to wake you, Jamie, you 
‘were so sound asleep; but I haven't a 
minute to stay. Mother's wakeful to- 
night and sure to miss me, so tell me 
quick what it is you wished to say, and 
promise ‘me that you'll go away to-night 
and not come back again until you can 
come like an honest lad and ask me at 
my mother’s hands,” A sneering laugh 
broke from the villain as Margie uttered 
these simple words, 

“T'll go, Margie, fast enough,” he said, 
“but not till you've done a tidy bit of 
work for me, my girl. It’s all cut and 
dried for you, my pretty, and if you'll 
only be good. and mind what I say, I'll 
carry you off to Glasgow this very night, 
and we'll be on board ship and away to 
the bonny South before any one here 
knows that we're gone.” But Margie 
shook her head and her blue eyes filled 
with tears. 

“T couldn’t go that way, Jamie,” she 
said, “and leave mother, so it’s no use 
talking nonsense. Tell me what you 
want.of me and let me go back again.” 
The roffian brought his scowling face 
down upon a level with hers and whis- 
pered a few words into her ear. The 
girl started as if a serpent had stung her, 
and exclaimed in an excited tone:— 
“Oh! no, no, no, for God’s sake, Jamie, 
don’t. think of doing such a wicked, wick- 
ed thing. You'll ruin us both, Jamie, if 
you don’t give up your wicked courses, 
Tl never. help you to such a crime as 
that.” The expression of the man's face 
was frightful to behold, as Margie uttered 
this wild remonstrance, and shaking her 
fiercely by the arm, he hissed out: “Then 
you'll suffer for it, my beauty. I'll break 
every bone in that pretty face of yours 
if you set yourself up against me. You're 
too dainty for the wife of a bold lad like 
me, but I'll break you in, I promise 
you.” 

I trembled now for the poor girl 
more than for myself, and was half in- 
clined to.come forward and support her 
in her protest against her lover's vil- 
lany, but uncertainty as to how my ad- 
vance might be received by both of them, 
and a sickening suspicion of the nature 
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of the crime that he was urging her to, 
kept me fastened to the spot where | 
stood, or rather crouched, behind the bed, 
The robber remained quiet for a moment 
after speaking the last words, swinging 
his huge club in his hand, and then feel- 
ing, perhaps, that the success of his 
scheme depended in a great measure upon 
the girl’s assistance, and knowing that 
gentleness and persuasion will often pre- 
vail with a woman where harshness and 
violence fail, he laid his club upon the 
table, and, passing his arm round Mar- 
gie’s waist, he drew her closely up to him 
and whispered: “ For my sake, Margie; 
just this once, my girl, and I swear I'll 
never ask you to do the like again. It’s 
a pity to lose the chance, little one, and 
these rich English swells will never miss 
what I take, It’s a chance, girl—a chance 
that may never come again, and a chance 
that I can’t and won't lose. So, come 
now, don’t stop to think, the night’s go- 
ing and to-morrow they’!] be farther off, 
and worse work may come of it. For 
I’m bound to have that bag of gold, Mar- 
gie, by fair means or foul; and I'll buy 
you everything you ever wished for with 
the money, Margie. So, up, girl, show 
me the room, and give what help you 
can, for it’s for your good as much as for 
my own I’m doing it.” 

It was true, then ; my worst suspicions 
were confirmed by these words. His 
purpose was to rob my kind protectress 
—perhaps to murder her, if she woke 
and called for help, as she most undoubt- 
edly would do. What might not happen 
to her, and to my little pupils, in the 
hands of that dreadful man? And what 
could I do to help her, alone and unpro- 
tected, in that remote place. All this, 
and a hundred different plans of action, 
rushed through my brain with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, but I put them all aside 
with a strong effort, feeling that the most 
important thing for all of us was that 
Margie should remain firm in her refusal 
to assist him, I looked at her with eyes 
almost starting from my head, and was 
comforted to see no signs of relenting in 
her pale, sad face. 

“T will never, never do it, Jamie,” 
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she said at last, “never help you to such 
awicked crime. Suppose they wake, 
perhaps murder will come of it—murder 
for that gentle English lady and those 
pretty bairns. Oh! Jamie, Jamie, be 
persuaded; give it up, give it up, and I 
will go anywhere, do anything for you. 
It’s the devil working in you, Jamie; put 
him back ; don’t listen to him ; don’t do this 
awful deed.” The tears poured down her 
face as she sobbed out these words, and 
probably obscured her sight, so that she 
“did not see the horrible change that was 
coming over her lover’s face—a change 
so dark, so terrible, so eloquent of the 
worst passions and most deadly impulses, 
that it seemed to freeze the very marrow 
in my bones. He took no notice of her 
piteous entreaties, save to say in a tone 
of deep, concentrated rage, “I give you 
three chances, girl, to say yes or no—and, 
by ——, I'll biow your brains out if you 
refuse once. Wili you do it? Speak, 
girl,” he added, shaking her more roughly 
than before, as she knelt - before him, 
“No, James, never,” was the faint reply. 
“Twice—will you do it?” he roared in 
avoice of thunder, infuriated, apparently, 
by her determined resistance to his will. 
Margie hesitated a moment, and seemed 
to shrink back and cower under his up- 
lifted arm, but the answer when it came 
was still firm, though faint and low, and 
when the third time came, and his voice 
shook and trembled with the fearful 
passion that possessed him, she raised 
herself by a mighty effort, and looking 
straight into his fierce and angry eyes, 
said in louder and firmer tones than she 
had yet been able to use, “ Never, Jamie, 
so help me God in heaven, never! "— 
“Then take that, and that, and that,” 
roared the monster, raising his heavy 
club, and bringing it down with his 
utmost force upon the girl’s upturned 
head, 

To rush from my hiding-place and 
throw myself between the robber and 
his victim, and receive one of the blows 
intended for her upon my outstretched 
arm, was the work of a second, and after 
that I remember nothing more. 

When I recovered my senses it was 
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daylight, and in spite of the confusion of 
my faculties, my eye caught the brilliant 
crest of Ben Lomond, which the rising 
sun was just crowning with its golden 
rays. 

I tried to sit up and look about me, 
but a sickening pain in my right arm 
and a dull aching in my head overpowered 
me, and I sank back upon the floor again. 
AsI lay there for a few moments with my 
eyes closed, my mind regained its force 
and clearness, and every occurrence of 
the past night came slowly back and 
stamped themselves for life upon my 
brain. 

Where was Margie? and where was 
the wretch who had, I feared, done her 
so brutally to death? Again I opened 
my eyes and looked timidly around. 
There was not a trace to be seen of the 
fearful struggle that had taken place in 
the darkness and silence of the night, 
and, but for my shattered arm, I should 
almost have thought that the whole thing 
had been the creation of my own over- 
wrought imagination. With great pain 
and difficulty I raised myself and stag- 
gered towards the door, with the inten- 
tion of making my way as fast as my 
shaking limbs would carry me to Lady 
Hervey’s room. You can imagine better 
than I can describe, dear, my utter de- 
spair, when, on reaching the door, I found 
it securely fastened on the outside. 

After all the horror and agony of the 
night, I was doomed to a still longer im- 
prisonment in that dreadful room. The 
disappointment was so intense, and the 
pain of my broken arm so sickening, that a 
deadly faintness again overcame me, and 
I staggered back and fell prostrate across 
the bed where the brutal ruffian of the 
night had slept. Again there must have 
been an interval of unconsciousness, as, 
when I opened my eyes, I could perceive 
that the day had advanced, and distant 
sounds of life indicated that the house- 
hold was astir. I rose and moved to- 
wards the window with the intention of 
sitting there, until I should see some 
member of the family pass, whom I could 
summen to my aid. As I dragged my 
shaking limbs across the floor, my eye 
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rested for a.moment upon the door 
which opened into the wood-house, and I 
perceived that it was unlatched, and open 
on acrack. An impulse which I could 
never explain induced me, without an 
instant’s reflection, to move towards it, 
and with my. left arm push it partly 
open, The place was dark, being lighted 
only from the outer room, but I saw dis- 
tinctly Margie’s plaid spread over some- 
thing, which I knew well enough was 
Margie’s body. 

For an, instant I stood with a feeling 
of death creeping over me, then, flying to 
the window, I threw it up, and shrieked 
long and loud for help. When I paused, 
from sheer exhaustion, I expected to 
hear human voices responding to my call, 
but not a sound broke the deathlike still- 
ness, and, as I glanced up at the rugged 
face of the mountain, it seemed to frown 
down upon me for my boldness in thus 
rending the sacred veil of silence that 
hung over the early morning, by my 
hideous cries. 

Then it occurred to me that perhaps, 
after all, Margie might not be dead. 
There might be a spark of life remaining, 
which, with instant help, might be fanned 
into a flame. How could I get this 
help? How could I get away—how 
make myself heard, from this devil’s hole 
of solitude and desolation? I looked 
out, and for an instant indulged the idea 
of jumping from the window, but a 
glance at the distance, at least 20 feet 
from the ground, and the roaring tor- 
rent below, convinced me that such a 
leap would be instant death. Then I 
rushed back to the door, and with my 
one serviceable arm pulled at it with 
the energy of despair. But it was as 
fixed and immovable as Mrs, Chester 
herself could have desired, had the fasten- 
ing been on the inside, and a legion of 
devils without. Back to the window 
again, where I sent forth cry after cry, 
which seemed to my quivering nerves to 
pierce the very heavens with their 
shrillness, I have, often wondered since 
how it came to pass that no one heard me. 

But as the minutes slipped by, and no 
help seemed near, a doubt came over me 
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whether I ought not to go into that dark 
chamber, and satisfy myself whether life 
still lingered in the poor girl’s body, In 
my heart I belie~ed that all was over, 
for when I recalled the fearful blows that 
had rained down upon the fair young 
head, I felt sure that life had departed 
with the very first of them, and as [I 
glanced furtively towards the half-open 
door, the glimpse that I got of the rigid 
outline, which the clinging plaid only too 
well defined, convinced me that a closer 
examination would be as useless as it 
would be harrowing and distressing. 
Besides, under the pressure of what I 
had gone through and the pain of my 
broken arm, I felt that my bodily strength 
was giving out so fast that further effort 
would soon be impossible. So I bent 
all my energies to the one effort of bring. 
ing human succor to my relief, and sent 
out another long, wild, despairing cry for 
“help,” and this time, even as I uttered it, 
my eye caught sight of a farm-laborer 
with axe and spade across his shoulder, 
crossing a distant meadow. He stopped 
and seemed to listen, and when I sent 
fortha still longer, louder shriek, his eye, 
directed by the ear, became fixed upon 
me. He told me afterwards that fora 
moment he could not believe that any- 
thing human had uttered those cries, or 
that the white figure that, with ghastly 
face and outstretched arm, seemed making 
such unearthly efforts to arrest his at- 
tention, could belong to a creature of this 
lower world, The agony with which I 
watched him, the fear that he might go 
his way without calling any one to my 
assistance, can only be compared to the 
feelings of the shipwrecked sailor, when 
he signals a distant sail and doubts 
whether or not it will come to his relief 
Tears of thankfulness poured down my 
cheeks when I saw the man turn and 
run hurriedly towards the other end of 
the house. Very soon footsteps came 
hurrying along the passage, and I had 
just sense and strength left to run across 
the room and close the wood-house door, 
when the rope was cut on the outside, 
and I fell fainting into the good land- 
lady’s arms. 
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I can tell you very little more, my 
dear, for I did not recover sense or con- 
sciousness for many days. Fever and 
delirium supervened upon the fractured 
limb, and it was only from my wild rav- 
ings, and the disjointed sentences that 
fell from my lips during my delirium, 
that those about me were able to gather 
even the vaguest idea of the events of 
that awful night. 

When the fever left me I found Sir 
Andrew with a retinue of servants es- 
tablished at the inn, as the authorities 
had refused to allow ine to be removed 
until I could give some intelligent account 
ofwhat had taken place, and Lady Hervey, 
of course, would not leave me. 

Poor Margie’s body had been found, 
and, as I feared, the medical verdict was 
that lifehad been many hours extinct. It 
has always been a comfort to me to be- 
lieve that she did not feel those frightful 
blows. The first one probably stunned, 
if it did not kill her. 

When I was able to give my testimony, 
which I did with clearness and precision, 
atthe proper time and place, it was too 
late to trace or apprehend the murderer, 
and he probably escaped to America or 
Australia, where he may have done many 
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another deed of darkness since that aw- 
ful night. 

The poor afflicted mother told me that 
he was her nephew—the son of her only 
sister—and that he and Margie had been 
lovers from their earliest childhood. “But 
he was aye a headstrong passionate lad- 
die,” said the weeping woman, “ with no 
feelings in his breast for the dumb crea- 
tures, and I aye tauld Margie no guid wad 
come to her for standing by Jamie in his 
wicked courses. I didna think he wad 
work her death, my puir, puir bairnie! ” 
The “puir bairnie” was laid to rest at 
the foot of her beloved mountain, and 
Lady Hervey caused a white stone to be 
raised to her memory, on which was writ- 
ten the date and manner of her death. 

As soon as I was able to be moved they 
took me by easy stages to Craigthorpe 
Hall, where all that money, skill, or 
tenderness could supply or suggest was 
done for my restoration, but it was 
months before my mind recovered its 
tone, or my nerves their tension; and 
even after this long interval of years I 
can never recall with anything like calm- 
ness or composure that night of horrors 
in the Highlands, 


_eoo———— 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Own the corner of Fifteenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, in the city of 
Washington, stands a tall building of 
gtay granite, sheltering beneath its roof 
more workers than any other building in 
the world. Of Ionic architecture, appa- 
rently three stories in height, but really 
five, and very solidly built, it encloses 
nearly three acres of ground, and cost 
about seven millions of dollars, The 
building for the Bank of England covers 
nearly the same space, but is not so high, 
and has only about half as many clerks. 
In this Washington building, from nine 
(clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, sits the Secretary of the Treas- 
try with some two thousand assistants, 
directing the financial affairs of forty mil- 
lions of people. If a Canadian huntsman 
titers the Aroostook with a bundle of 


skins, or a Spanish guacho crosses the 
Texan frontier with a bottle of aguadi- 
ente; if an Esquimaux visits Alaska with 
peltries, or a New York millionnaire en- 
ters a cargo of teas, all alike must be 
reported to the central office at Washing- 
ton. When in any part of the United 
States a merchant draws a check for his 
own money, he must pay two cents into 
the Treasury for the privilege; if he 
smokes, the tax must have been paid on 
the cigar; if the cigar is lighted with a 
match, the box of matches must have @ 
one-cent stamp on its paper cover. 
Every art and every manufacture pays 
its tribute to this Treasury of ours. The 
rebellion rolled up a debt of thousands of 
millions, and loyal and disloyal must be 
alike taxed to meet it. 

The amount of money annually moved 
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by the Treasury Department is enormous; 
so, great that, though we can enumerate 
the figures, we can attach no idea to the 
totality, except that it points somewhere 
in the direction of the infinite. During the 
past six years, the average annual amount 
of moneys paidin and out has been six bil- 
lion five hundred millions of dollars—over 
twenty millions a day for six years! Any 
child can read these figures; but what in- 
tellect can tell the amount of labor they 
cost, the happiness they could purchase, 
the love -of country they represent; for 
every cent of these moneys arising from 
duties and taxes was a voluntary imposi- 
tion laid by a national legislature upon 
the individuals of the nation, The amount 
of internal revenue duties collected in 
1866 was over three hundred and nine 
millions of dollars—an amount which 
Commissioner Rollins says considerably 
exceeded the entire British revenue of 
that year from customs, excise, stamps, 
property tax, and post-office. 

What is the machinery by which this 
great sum is collected in and paid out? 
What are the checks that prevent those 
who handle this twenty million of dollars 
a day from appropriating some part of it 
to their own pockets? Why cannot the 
Secretary of the Treasury draw his check 
for an odd hundred of millions, and qui- 
etly deposit that amount to his own credit 
in the bank round the corner? This 
great Treasury system is one vast plan of 
checks and balances; not a cent can be 
taken from the national vaults until a 
warrant for its expenditure has passed 
through both an Auditor’s and a Comptrol- 
ler’s office. And so numerous are these 
checks that, if a fraudulent warrant were 
issued, the attempt to charge it to an ap- 
propriation would reveal the fraud before 
the month was out. Fraud can only be 
successful in the Treasury by availing 
itself of legal forms. Even when the 
Treasurer gets his own monthly pay he 
receives it in a draft drawn upon himself, 
made out by his subordinates. The 
Treasurer of the United States generally 
has from one to two hundred millions of 
dollars in his charge; one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty millions of this is in 
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bright shining coin, the rest in bank 
notes, greenbacks, and dirty fractional 
currency. On the day on which we are 
writing this article (July, 1870) the Treas. 
ury contains the enormous sum of one 
hundred and eighty-six millicns, eighty. 
nine thousand seven hundred and twenty. 
eight dollars and six cents; of which 
amount one hundred and fifty-two mil- 
lion is in coin (forty million of it belong. 
ing to depositors), and thirty-four million 
is in currency; every night an account of 
the money on hand is taken to insure cor- 
rectness, Butthe possession of this large 
sum by the Treasurer is only nominal; 
should he attempt to convert one of these 
dollars into his own pocket he would be 
resisted by the subordinate in charge, 
who would have to replace that dollar 
out of his salary. The money of the 
United States is as safely kept os human 
wisdom can devise. 

About three hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars are annually paid into the 
Treasury in the shape of custom and 
internal revenue duties. During the fis- 
cal year 1867-68, one hundred and sixty- 
four millions were received from customs, 
every dollar of which was paid in gold, 
and therefore represented two hundred 
and ten millions in currency. And this 
two hundred and ten millions is an ad- 
dition to the value of goods that origi- 
nally cost only three hundred and forty- 
three millions; so that two-fifths of the 
price of every imported article is not 
spent on its worth, but in the payment of 
duties. If we add to this amount the 
oceanic freight and commissions, it is 4 
fair statement that for every imported 
article we pay twice its original cost, 
By far the largest part of this amount is 
a voluntary tax paid by the wearers of 
silks and satins and broadcloths, the con- 
sumers of wines and brandies and other 
luxuries, that they may enjoy an article 
a trifle better, or thought to be better, 
than our own country can produce. Mr. 
McCulloch tells us truly that “two-thirds 
of the importations of the United States 
consist of articles which, in economical 
times, would be considered luxuries” 
Our internal revenue collections tell the 
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same story. The retail liquor-dealers of 
this country pay the Treasury one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand dollars more 
for licenses than all other retailers to- 
gether. The six hundred millions of 
cigars made and smoked in 1868 paid an 
internal excise of three millions, while 
the pipes and plugs paid fifteen millions 
more. Liquors handed in forty millions 
of dollars. It is a very easy thing for 
the appetites and vanities of a nation to 
pay the principal and interest of a na- 
tional debt much larger than ours, 

During the same year, 1867-68, the 
Treasury paid out for the expenses of 
government nearly four hundred millions 
of dollars. With the exception of interest 
on the public debt, the army handed in the 
heaviest bill: namely, for one hundred 
and twenty-three millions. Then came 
the navy with twenty-six millions more. 
To these sums should be added pensions, 
with twenty-three millions; so that our 
warlike expenditures for that year of 
peace were one hundred and seventy-two 
millions of dollars, or nearly half of our 
national expenditures. Oongress costs 
three and a half millions; the executive 
departments six anda half. Our diplo- 
mats send in a bill of a million and a half, 
while our miscellaneous expenses amount 
to the trifling sum of forty millions. It 
has been comparatively easy for a young 
and growing nation to meet these enor- 
mous payments; but it is very pleasant 
to think that under the legislation of the 
past winter our war and interest expenses 
for the future will not be more than one- 
third what they were but three years 
ago. 

The Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton is divided into eighteen Bureaus, of 
which ten have to do with the collection 
and expenditure of money. First comes 
the Secretary’s own office with more than 
one hundred clerks; then the Treasurer's 
with more than two hundred. The Au- 
ditors have over a thousand clerks, and 
the Comptrollers two hundred. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, the Register’s 
Office, the Solicitor’s, the Secret Service 
Division, the Statistical Bureau, etc., etc., 
etc., are all parts of this great machinery 
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that employs about two thousand five 
hundred clerks and messengers, who 
spend their working lives in this great 
gray granite building. But numerous as 
are these employés of the Treasury, more 
than four times as many are employed 
elsewhere by the Department. Twelve 
thousand persons, scattered ail over the 
country, heed the bidding of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury. Only the Postmas- 
ter-General, with his twenty-seven thou- 
sand postmasters, has more official pa- 
tronage than the Secretary; and the ap- 
pointments of the former are far less 
valuable. But one postmaster in the 
United States has a salary of more than 
four thousand dollars; over two hundred 
collectors and assessors receive that 
amount, 

The duty of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is threefold: first, to devise plans 
for creating a public revenue; second, 
to collect it; third, to pay it out. His 
own bureau, as distinct from that of the 
Auditor’s and Comptroller’s, chiefly em- 
braces the construction and administra- 
tion of the revenue and other laws, and 
frequently involves pecuniary results of 
great magnitude. Especially has this 
been the case since the late war; when, 
the pressure on the Treasury was so great/ 
that Congress was forced to step in and 
direct that a large portion of these claims 
should be put in legal shape, and only be 
adjusted in the Court of Claims, The 
business of the Secretary's own Bureau 
is very extensive and responsible, includ- 
ing those multitudinous appeals on vari- 
ous customs questions that spring from 
the collision of importers’ views with the 
laws of the land. 
rects the great financial ideas that regu- 
late the business of the country. Prior 
to 1860, those ideas chiefly concerned the 
collection of duties; since that time, the 
greater and more important questions of 
the management of a debt once nearly 
three thousand millions of dollars, and of 
the excise by which that debt and its in- 
terest must be paid, chiefly engage his at- 
tention. To aid him in the performance 
of his duties, two Assistant Secretaries 
are given him, whose chief duties are to 
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see that his plans are carried out. He 
originates, they execute. 

The Treasurer of the United States 
holds an office only second to that of the 
Secretary himself. He has at his credit 
in these dark vaults some one or two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, subject to dis- 
bursement by warrants, drawn by the 
Secretary, countersigned by the Comp- 
troller, examined by the Auditor, and 
recorded by the Register. And yet it 
is a privilege that entails responsibility ; 
that requires rapid decision and firm de- 
termination. His chief work is to keep 
this enormous amount ready for official 
use; to guard against any unlawful trans- 
fer; to have his nightly balance of this 
hundred and odd millions correct to a cent. 
Those who have seen the tremendous 
backhand signature of the present Trea- 
surer need not be told that he is a man 
that thinks with boldness and says what 
he thinks; the signature reveals the man. 

To avoid fraud or mistake in the pay- 
ment of the enormous sums daily issued 
by the Treasurer, all amounts are requi- 
red to pass through two bureaux, a Comp- 
troller’s and an Auditor's. The Comp- 
troller’s office is of great dignity and im- 
portance, and four of the number, Messrs. 
Wolcott, Rush, Howard, and McCulloch 
have been promoted to the Secretaryship. 
It is his high prerogative not only to lay 
down the law for the guidance of Audi- 

rs, but to give legal decisions on all 
payments; so that he constitutes an im- 
portant check on both the Secretary and 
ene Treasurer in the disbursement of 
moneys. He has the ultimate power of 
control in the settlement of claims on 
Government. The First Comptroller re- 
vises the amounts settled by the First and 
Fifth Auditors and in the Land office; 
these include all the civil expenditures, 
excepting those relating to customs 
and postal receipts. The Second Comp- 
troller revises the amounts from the Sec- 
ond, Third, and Fourth Auditors, which 
are exclusively military and naval. The 
Comptroller of the currency has charge 
of the National Banks; all questions re- 
lating to currency, bank bills, deposits, 
&c., come under his guidance, 
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The First Auditor examines all ac- 
counts on the Treasury Department, the 
civil list, the construction of public build- 
ings, ete, etc. The Second and Third 
Auditors look after army expenses; the 
Fourth after navy. The Fifth adjusts 
accounts connected with the diplomatic 
and internal revenue services; the Sixth 
after postal receipts and expenditures, 

The Register of the Treasury keeps an 
account of all the receipts and expendi- 
tures of government; he registers them, 
He superintends the issue of United 
States bonds,-—no slight work in these 
days of heavy national indebtedness and 
frequent change of loans. He examines 
and destroys all Treasury notes and frac- 
tional currency, when worn, torn, or dis- 
figured; and a terribly dirty work this is, 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is at the head of the largest and most re- 
sponsible bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He assesses the internal excise, 
stamp duties, licenses, taxes, etc., and col- 
lects the receipts, This bureau has col- 
lected three hundred and ten millions of 
dollars within a single year. 

The other bureaux of the Treasury— 
the Coast Survey, the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the Mint, the Lighthouse Board, the 
Supervising Architect, etc., etc.—are of 
importance in their several vocations, 
Their names tell us their duties, and show 
how slight is their connection with the 
Treasury proper. 

The bill for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church was brought into Par- 
liament by Mr. Gladstone, the First Lord 
of the Treasury; not that the Treasury 
of England has anything to do with 
churches, but because the head of the 
Treasury is the Premier of England. He 
is therefore responsible for the leading 
measures of the administration. The First 
Lord of the Treasury is the practical mon- 
arch of the British government, and his 
decision determines all legislation. Peace 
and war, foreign affairs and domestic du- 
ties, high taxes and low, are under his 
control. 

In America, the Secretary of State is 
Premier; our foreign affairs are supposed 
to be the leading interest of the nation. 
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The Secretary of State has the pas of his 
prother of the Treasury. And yet in 
1840 President Harrison thought the 
Treasury Department more suitable to 
the great taleuts of Daniel Webster than 
the State; though Mr. Webster did not 
agree with him, But now weall admit that 
the most weighty, as well as the most 
delicate questions of national importance 
have their origin in the Treasury, not in 
the State Department, A slight mistake 
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in finance may exercise a fearful influence 
in the continuance of our national debt 
and in the heaviness of its pressure on 
private shoulders. And if the Adminis- 
tration, in whose hands are the present 
reins of government, is to hold the confi- 
dence of the nation and open a door for 
future political success, it will be more 
owing to the triumphant conduct of the 
Treasury than to all other causes com- 
bined. 


THE KING OF CHERRY MOUNTAIN. 


Our dog’s name is Major. He isn’t 
our dog. He belongs toa man who lives 
in Boston, but he has been sent to Beth- 
lehem to board. We board in the same 
house with him: so we know more about 
him than his owner does, 

Major has been sent to Bethlehem to 
learn to hunt. Mr. Barrett, with whom 
Major and the rest of us board, is said to 
be a fine hunter; but I have my doubts 
which teaches more, he or Major. I al- 
ways have the same doubts about pupils 
and teachers everywhere, There is more 
reciprocity about it than pupils suspect 
or teachers acknowledge, If either learns, 
both must, 

Poor Major has to be kept tied up. 
This is pitiful to see. Sometimes he is 
tied at the door of the shed. Just out- 
side of this door is a big tank, into which 
sweetest spring water runs steadily, night 
and day, from one of the numberless 
springs of which Bethlehem's delectable 
hills are full, 

Sometimes when we bring home great 
boughs of scarlet and yellow maples late 
at night, we put them into this tanx to 
keep till morning. Next day, when we 
shake them out dripping and flashing in 
the sun, Major stands by and looks so 
wistfully that I cannot help saying words 
to him which I should be sorry to have 
anybody else hear. He knows that the 
leaves have come from the woods, They 
mean deer and partridges to him, After 


we have taken the boughs out of the tank, 
the top of the water is left half covered 
with bright leaves which have fallen off. 
The trickling stream from the spout hits 
them with its silver spear, and pushes 
them down to the bottom. They go 
whirling and eddying off to the right and 
left, turn over and over two or three 
times, finally come to top again, right 
side up, and crowd into the corners, like 
gay shipping in a narrow harbor, Major 
and I stand looking at them for a mo- 
ment; then he suddenly pokes in his 
soft black nose, tosses them up and down, 
snuffs them, laps a few mouthfuls of the 
water, looks up at me solemnly and says, 
with his eyes, “ Itisn’t possible that they 
are good to eat. Why don't you get 
partridges instead?” 

Then he breaks out into a whine, which 
he knows I can’t resist, and entreats to 
be taken to walk. I take him, because 
I am what is called in country speech 
soft-hearted; but it is very hard work, 
His chain is some four feet long; at the 
end of that is a stout rope, perhaps six 
feet more; the instant he feels that the 
end of this rope is in my hand, he flies 
like an arrow from the bow: perhaps he 
has half knocked me down, and bounded 
over me two or three times before I get 
it unfastened, Down street we go, fol- 
lowed by screams of laughter from un- 
sympathizing lookers-on: Major eleven 
feet ahead, tail up, pulling like a steam- 
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engine; I following after, at top of my 
speed, breathless, with outstretched arms, 
straight through mud-puddles and bur- 
docks. It must be droll, I don’t won- 
der people laugh when they see us. 
Thirty or forty rods of this is all I can 
bear; then I rein him in, and sit down 
doggedly on a stone wall; usually it is 
the wall in front of the village grave- 
yard. Major jumps at one bound to the 
top of the wall, where he stands with 
the poise and the grace of a young pan- 
ther, and looks off to the west. Miles 
of meadow and hill stretch out before us 
in a vast amphitheatre of brilliant color ; 
the Green Mountains make its circling 
wall; tier upon tier they rise, blue and 
gray, and at last dim and white as 
clouds against the horizon. Major wags 
his tail, jumps down into the grave-yard, 
and begins to snuff round the bottoms of 
the nearest stones, He looks strangely 
out of place rubbing up against old mossy 
grave slabs of slate, and snapping at 
grasshoppers. In a minute he is back 
again on the wall, and puts his nose 
coaxingly on my shoulder; then he jumps 
up and down and tugs at the rope, all 
the while watching me with a touching 
mixture of impatience and compassion in 
his brown eyes. He would give all he 
is worth in the world if I only had four 
legs! Before I have half rested I come 
down from my seat, and take another 
few rods of run, Then I turn resolutely 
about and say, “Major, we must go 
home. I can’t run a step farther.” At 
the first sound of these words Major's 
whole bearing changes. He looks dis- 
pirited, and walks slowly along behind 
me; now and then stopping short, and 
bringing me to a sudden halt by the 
tightening of my chain; so that our 
coming in looks ludicrously unlike our 
going out. Once, however, I came back 
even faster than I went. As we drew 
near the house, Major caught sight of 
two other dogs playing before the door; 
for one of these he has a great hatred. 
In the twinkling of an eye he dashed 
past me, barking furiously; and before I 
fairly knew what had happened, I was 
being dragged pell-mell, like a fourth 
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dog, into the middle of the fight. This 
was too much. I have read descriptions 
of the rapidity with which a harpooned 
whale runs out the line: I was reminded 
of them at that moment. At first J 
thought I must let go; but a loud laugh 
from an ostler who was coming to the 
rescue stung me into holding on, and I 
conquered ; fairly pulling Major out by 
main force. He would not turn, but, 
like a true hero, faced the enemy to the 
last, and was pulled backwards all the 
way to the doorstep, howling defiant 
contempt at the other dog, who was be- 
ing stoned by the ostler. 

Every day we said to Mr. Barrett, 
“You must let us go hunting with you; 
we want to see Major bring in a deer.” 

Mr. Barrett would answer vaguely, 
with a baffling, reticent smile, which 
looked as if there were difficulties in the 
way of our going. 

One morning Major and Mr. Barrett 
were missing, 

“ Well, Mr. Barrett, he said he gu essed 
you'd better wait till next time. You 
see they started before light this morn- 
ing,” said kind-hearted Mrs. Barrett, who 
was sorry for our disappointment. All 
day we consoled ourselves by the thought 
of Major’sdelight. We fancied him leap- 
ing through the green and spicy fastnesses 
of Cherry Mountain woods; we heard 
the echoes answering to his call. Late 
in the evening, going into the kitchen, 
we saw by the dim light a familiar white 
outline on the old black settee against 
the wall. There lay Major, fast asleep. 

“Oh, they’ve come home, then, Did 
they get a deer?” 

“No, the dogs scoured the woods all 
day long, and never started up 4 
thing.” 

“That was because they did not take 
us. I’m glad of it.” 

““ Well, next time, Mr. Barrett says, you 
can ride over to the White Mountain 
Honse and wait there, and when the dogs 
have started the deer up, you can go out 
and watch, They usually drive ’em right 
down into the river, about there.” 

Next morning, Major looked ashamed. 
“No deer” was written all over his face. 
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He was tired, too, and lay on the lounge 
most of the day, asleep. 

A few mornings later, Major and his 
teacher were gone again. This time the 
explanation of our having been left out 
of the party was more elaborate, 

“You see, they didn’t get anything last 
time; and Mr. Barrett he said he reck- 
oned he'd better see whether they could 
get a deer before he took folks over to 
lookon, They’re going to stay this time 
till they do get one, if it is a week, he 
ssid; and then, the next time you shall 
0,” 

Oh, that mirage of life called “next 
time!” Once I heard a poor little child 
sob out, in the midst of a storm of crying, 
when he had been told that he could not 
go to drive that day, but should go next 
time, ‘So you always say, but there ain't 
any next time, never.” We have to be 
old before we learn where the only “ next 
time” is, on whose joy we may dare to 
count. 

Night came but no hunters; we missed 
our good-night from Major’s loving eyes, 
and the next morning the kitchen looked 
ionely without him. We felt restless in 
the thought of the grand hunt which was 
probably ringing through Cherry Moun- 
tain woods, and we were unconsciously 
half listening all the forenoon for some 
news from it. About twelve o'clock we 
heard a sudden hubbub of voices at the 
door; floating up out of the confusion 
came the words “antlers,” “splendid,” 
“biggest.” Sure enough, Here was aman 
who had just ridden over from the White 
Mountain House, and who had stopped 
to tell that Mr. Barrett had killed, that 
morning, the biggest deer which had been 
seen in the mountains for twelve years; 
they were on the road home with it, and 
would be there in an hour. 

From the east windows of Mr, Barrett's 
house you see Mt, Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson, only seventeen miles off; 
they rise up like a wall, misty blue by 
day, pink and purple at sunset, at once 
beckoning and forbidding you. To the 
horth stretch out the Starr King moun- 
tains, with their graceful Jefferson slopes 
Opening southward, walled by Cherry 
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Mountain on the right, and the glistening 
white Stratford peaks at the far left; 
nearer to you are the Whitefield hills, 
wooded and waving with grains green 
and yellow. This is the eastern gate- 
way to which the little Bethlehem street 
leads, and toward which we looked, out 
of the window where we watched for 
deer, And yet we grew a little weary 
of the watching. At last, on the top of 
the second hill eastward, just at the spot 
where, in some lights, the narrow road 
seems to end abruptly, like a brown lad- 
der planted firmly against the side of 
Cherry Mountain, were seen moving 
spots, which good eyes said were the 
dogs. Yes, there they came. In a few 
moments the procession was in sight; 
the two men in a wagon driving at as 
leisurely a pace as if they brought no 
trophy—the deer lying cold and limp 
under their feet, his splendid head and 
antlers still looking defiant and kingly— 
and our grand Major coming on by the 
side in a swinging canter, his tail in the 
air, his head lifted, and looking nervously 
to right and left. Two smaller hounds 
who had also been in the fight were run- 
ning back and forth across the street, 
after the manner of commoner dogs, 
snuffing at the deer, and leaping and 
barking; but no such undignified capers 
would have been possible to Major. He 
looked every inch the lordly conqueror; 
he would have scorned to frolic about 
his dead adversary. 

They threw the deer down in the open 
space between the barn and the house, 
only a few steps from the road. In less 
than half an hour a crowd of villagers 
gathered to look at him. They lifted his 
head up, and let it fall again heavily on 
the ground; they turned him over to 
show the soft, pure white underneath ; 
they felt of him; they walked round and 
round him; they stood and talked with 
their hands in their pockets as only coun- 
try villagers can. Nothing in the coun- 
tryman’s bearing is more strikingly un- 
like that of the city man than his way 
of standing. The city man may get into 
country clothes, even down to the shoes; 
he may wedge his hands in the lowest 
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pocket depths, and think he is lounging 
by the roadside, just as the other one 
does, but he is not. The atmosphere of 
the breathlessness and impatience of the 
city street from which he escaped lingers 
about him. He cannot stand positively 
still. You cannot look at him without 
remembering that he may presently move 
on; but the true countryman stands as 
if he had stood in the same spot for cen- 
turies, and would stand there for centu- 
ries to come. When he moves you are 
startled; and if he walks off at a brisk 
pace you wonder what can have hap- 
pened. 

Till sundown the excitement lasted. 
One knot of people dispersed, and anoth- 
er gathered, and the hunters told their 
story over and over to each set of new- 
comers. The deer had made a brave run 
for his life, and finally plunged into the 
river where it was so deep that the dogs 
were forced to swim. As fast as they 
swam up to him, he easily knocked them 
down and off. Both the hunters had 
used up all their shot, dnd he was but 
slightly wounded. At last Mr. Barrett 


waded in, grasped bim by the horns, and 
dragged him out on the bank; the other 
hunter, loading his gun with fine gravel, 
fired the shot which finished the fight. 
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“ Well, reckon you've got the king of 
them all, this time; you won't see such 
a feller as that for another twelve years,” 
said one of the oldest villagers as he 
walked slowly away, looking back again 
and again over his shoulder at the 
deer. 

I thought so too when I went out to 
look at him once more, in the early twi- 
light. He lay there all alone, Major 
pacing solemnly back and forth by his 
side, like a sentinel. There was so much 
of the look of human death about it, I 
could not stay. 

Next day we called him venison, and 
did not mind! He weighed one hundred 
and eighty-six pounds; and we ate eigh- 
ty pounds of him. 

The promised “ next time” never came, 
We knew it would not. We never went 
to hunt deer on Cherry Mountain with 
Major and Mr. Barrett. But like other 
“next times” which have not come for 
us, it may come for other men and 
women, who find out Bethlehem in 
years to come, and are lucky enough 
to board in the house with Major; 
and the antlers of the King of Cherry 
Mountain will be found hanging on 
Mr. Barrett’s walls to “witness if I 
lie.” 


SONNET. 
TO A GOLDEN-FOLIAGED WALNUT-TREE, IN OCTOBER. 


O sTARRY-CRESTED wave of autumn fire, 

In rapturous poise before my feasting eyes, 

Stirring dim memories ’neath blissful skies, 
Whereto my heart doth yearn,—poor, tuneless lyre !— 
And to whose matchless harmony aspire! 

In what far morning, where no shadow lies, 

Amid what echoes of the glad surprise 
When light was born, didst weave thy strange attire ? 
Didst garner sunshine from the emerald wells 

Where rainbows sleep ?—or, in the hidden ways 
Where diamonds sparkle, fill thy thirsty cells 

With living light to gild thése perfect days ? 

No voice |—though such desire my heart impels 

To win thy wondrous meaning while I gaze! 
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Will Science Annihilate the Vital Force? 


WILL SCIENCE ANNIHILATE THE VITAL FORCE? 


For the student of Nature there are, 
at the present time, no more important 
questions than those which relate to life, 
and its dependence on the physical forces. 
Social science even recognizes the influ- 
ence of the latter in contributing to the 
happy or baneful workings of moral 
forces; and they are consequently ad- 
mitted to play no inferior part in ele- 
yating or degrading the race, Hence 
the encouragement given by all intelli- 
gent men to every effort made for their 
proper understanding. 

Till within, we may say, a few years, 
the physical forces have been allowed 
to have very little to do with life. The 
vital force, as it was called, did all. But 
now it is ascertained that the production 
of heat in organized bodies, and the 
processes of respiration and digestion, are 
chiefly, if not entirely, the result of the 
action of those physical forces which are 
called chemical. The healthy maintenance 
of life is found also to be more or less de- 
pendent on the same forces acting from 
without on the system. The effects of the 
exclusion of light, for instance, are to be 
geen in the bodily deformities and dis- 
eases of the miserable denizens of narrow 
streets and crowded alleys, and in the 
blanched, shrivelled countenances of those 
who work in mines. 

This intimate connection between the 
vital and physical forces is sometimes 
strikingly shown in the animal kingdom, 
by the former giving rise to the latter. 
The torpedo and gymnotus, for example, 
have an organized galvanic battery, 
which serves as a means of defence; and 
itis well known that the electrical phe- 
nomena which these fishes manifest are 
the results of the action of the vital 
forces. 

Science has considerably limited the 
domain of the one class of forces, and 
consequently increased that of the other; 
and it still seeks to know the exact 
rights or province of each, It is now 
at work among the lowest forms of life, 
and aims to understand the higher and 


more complex through these. It is be- 
ginning at the foundation with the sim- 
plest conditions, and expects to build up- 
ward, 

As a result of these investigations va- 
rious views and theories are advocated 
in regard to the origin of life, and the 
relation of plants, animals, and inorganic 
matter to one another. 

The theory of spontaneous generation 
has received no little attention from those 
who are interested in physico-vital prob- 
lems, and facts belonging to various de- 
partments of science have been brought 
to bear on this much agitated question. 

It is very seldom that the student of 
nature at first perceives the entire rela- 
tions of any new discovery, and is able 
to apply it in all its bearings for the elu- 
cidation of other discoveries not yet 
clearly understood, He investigates, and 
for the present contents himself with re- 
cording the results of his observations, 
feeling sure that the detached materials 
which he thus accumulates will sooner 
or later, either in his hands or in others’, 
find their connections to facts already 
known, or render progress in new direc- 
tions the more easy. The discovery of 
life in hot or boiling springs is a contri- 
bution to science of this nature, 

For a number of years Professor 
Wyman in this country, and several 
naturalists in Europe, have been study- 
ing the question of the origin or develop- 
ment of plant and animal life among the 
lowest forms. They have taken various 
prepared fluids, containing organic mate- 
rial, and, after heating them to a tem- 
perature of 212° F., have allowed them 
to stand undisturbed, in hermetically 
sealed flasks, for weeks and months; and 
have then, on opening the flasks, dis- 
covered that vibrios, bacteriums, spiril- 
lums, and other living forms have made 
their appearance, 

The conclusion drawn by some is that 
these are instances of spontaneous gene- 
ration,—of beings originating, not from 
eggs or spores (for all such, if present, 
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are presumed to have been killed or de- 
stroyed by the high temperature to 
which the fluids were exposed), but from 
dead material, which had been allowed 
to undergo decomposition. Admitting 
this to be true, we have discovered a 
third mode for the development of living 
forms. The two other methods have 
long been known; namely, from eggs, 
and by segmentation or growth from the 
parent body. 

But this important discovery rests on 
a single assumption, which has been 
much disputed, that all living forms, 
spores, and eggs are killed by being sub- 
jected to a temperature of boiling water. 
And the consequence has been that 
many observations, made in regard to 
the existence of life in the various hot 
springs of the world, have been looked 
up, and new ones instituted, with a view 
of determining a limit to the tempera- 
ture at which organic beings are found 
in nature. 

It has long been known that in the 
Geysers of Iceland, and in various ther- 
mal springs of Europe, Asia, and South 
America, diatoms (which are free mov- 
ing microscopic forms), and other plants 
of a confervoid nature abound; but it is 
not till within a few years that hot 
springs have been discovered in Califor- 
nia, in which both plants and animals 
are found. The naturalists connected 
with the geological survey of that State 
have contributed much information on 
this point. In 1866, Professor Brewer, 
now of New Haven, described the Gey- 
sers of California as consisting of steam 
vents and hot springs, having a tempera- 
ture as high as 207° F., in which low 
forms of vegetation, composed of simple 
cells of a bright green color, occur, living 
where the temperature is even as high 
as 200° F. In parts of these springs, and 
in the streams running out from them, 
where the temperature ranges from 120° 
F. to 140° F., “ filamentous confervee form 
considerable masses of a bright green 
color.” 

Quite recently, Professor Wood, of 
Philadelphia, has published a similar ac- 
count, given in a letter, of the Benton 
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hot spring of California. In the basin 
of this, which has a temperature ranging 
from 124° F. to 135° F., are found the 
first forms of vegetation, and in the 
streams issuing from it, at a temperature 
of 110° F. to 120° F. “are alge, some 
growing to a length of over two feet, 
and looking like bunches of waving hair 
of the most beautiful green. Below 100° 
F, these plants cease to grow, and give 
place to a shining fungus growth.” 

But perhaps the most interesting fact 
is that Mrs, Partz, who wrote this letter, 
“saw in the clear water of the basin a 
very sprightly spider-like creature run- 
ning over the ground where the water 
was 124° F.; and on another occasion 
dipped out two tiny, red worms.” 

Edwards and Colin found that some 
leguminous and cereal plants would bear 
hot water or air of a temperature of 
167° F., and still germinate. Dr. Lyall, 
of the British Navy, immersed a speci- 
men of Lewisia in boiling water, to stop 
its growing propensity, before drying it; 
and yet it showed symptoms of vitality 
more than a year and a half afterwards, 
and in 1863 it flowered in the Royal 
Kew Gardens. 

It is thus clearly made out that there 
is an abundance of life in various hot 
springs of the world, and that water at a 
temperature even above 200° F. is not 
a hindrance to the growth of some or- 
ganic forms. It is also known that vege- 
table life is equally successful in resisting 
low temperatures, On the southern face 
of the Himalaya Mountains, dicotyledo- 
nous plants reach to about 17,500 feet; 
lichens are found as high up as the 
snow-line of 19,000 feet; and some 
plants have been known to germinate 
after being subjected to a dry cold of 
70° F. below zero. Now the seeds and 
spores of plants can generally better with- 
stand the extremes of temperature than 
the plants themselves. Hemmingway 
states that seeds of the elder sprouted 
after being twice boiled in making wine, 
and remaining twenty months in the 


dregs of the cask; and Payen found that . 


the spores of the red-mould, in the in- 
terior of barrack-bread at Paris, some 
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twenty yeara ago, did not lose their vi- 
tality on being subjected to a tempera- 
ture of even 248° F., but germinated and 
prodneed red-mould or fungus. Hence we 
see that it is possible that in the above 
experiments many spores of living forms 
were not destroyed by being heated up 
to the boiling point; and this opinion 
seems to be confirmed by other experi- 
ments made later by Professor Wyman. 

By the aid of Papin’s digester, he 
raised the fluid contents of one hermeti- 
cally sealed flask up to a temperature of 
250,52° F., or about 38° above the boil- 
ing point; and another similar flask he 
heated to a temperature of 307.5° F., or 
about 95° above the boiling point. In 
the first a film formed on the fourth day, 
and when opened, several days later, was 
found to contain vibrios and bacteriums; 
in the second, which was examined on 
the forty-first day, monads and vibrios 
were discovered. He also subjected these 
beings, in great numbers, to tempera- 
tures varying from 125° F. to 150° F., 
aud found that none of them survived 
the treatment. He repeated, and added 
to many of the experiments made by 
others in regard to the action of high 
temperatures on eggs and spores, and 
came to the conclusion that all, so far as 
we know, are destroyed or killed by pro- 
longed boiling. 

Are we now justified in inferring that 
beings, having the power of motion, were 
produced in the above experiments, 
where life could not have possibly pre- 
viously existed? In short, that these 
were instances. of spontaneous genera- 
tion ? 

In still other flasks, fluids containing 
organic materials were kept at the boil- 
ing point for over five hours, and in 
these no living forms were subsequently 
developed. The conclusion to which we 
understand this distinguished physiolo- 
gist to come is, that though low forms of 
life, seeds, and spores are killed by being 
heated for a short time to a temperature 
of 212° F., or even less, organic material 
may itself contain the principle of life, 
Which is destroyed by boiling prolonged 
beyond five hours, 

Vou. X1.—29 
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Nor is this improbable, since seeds, 
spores, and eggs are themselves only 
buds or parts of an organism, in other 
words, organic material; and we know 
nothing of the embryonic life of vibrios, 
bacteriums, spirillums, and the like. - 

There is another application of the re- 
sults of the investigations in regard to 
the presence of animal and plant life in 
hot springs, which we ought to notice in’ 
this connection, as it has a bearing on 
the question of the relation of the physi- 
cal to the vital forces. It carries us back 
to the earliest times, to the first geologi- 
cal periods, when life was, as it were, in: 
its infancy, and the atmospheric, aquatic, 
and terrestrial conditions were quite dif- 
ferent from those of the present day. 
The surface of the globe, the sea, and the 
air, the physicists tell us, had then a 
temperature considerably above that 
which they now possess; and yet the 
fossil remains belonging to those epochs 
show unmistakably, not only that animals 
and plants existed in great variety, but 
that many of them were not unlike cer- 
tain forms now living in temperate or, 
even arctic regions. The knowledge of 
the life found in various thermal springs 
easily reconciles the naturalist to this 
view, and he concludes that, with the 
cooling of the earth, the animal and 
vegetable worlds have in great part gra- 
dually adapted themselves to the change. 
The abnormal forms and conditions of 
the present are often found, by the sci- 
entific man, to be full of significance when 
connected with the past. 

Recent investigations have discovered 
certain forms of life that seem to occupy 
the middle ground between plants and 
animals; that have properties which place 
them as readily in one kingdom as the 
other. Science has even gone further than 
this,and shown that some spores or germs, 
under certain conditions, develop into 
plants, and under others into animals;’ 
thus establishing a most intimate relation 
between the two grand divisions of all 
life; ‘but the advocates of spontaneous 
generation, in all their experiments, have 
not been able to bring about even the 
production of organic matter by the in- 
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organic world. The mineral kingdom, 
ruled by physical forces, remains sharply 
divided from the domain of the vital 
forces. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that these 
two classes of forces have many points of 
resemblance. Under favorable circum- 
stances the force which gives form to the 
crystal is called into activity, and the 
crystal grows to a larger size. So the 
vital force may remain inactive for an 
indefinite time, in organic forms, till 
awakened by its ordinary stimuli. As a 
Jatent life we find it concealed in the 
germs of plants, waiting for the proper 
time for development; and we have evi- 
dence of its great patience and endurance 
when seeds which have been long stéred 
up in tombs and catacombs are restored 
to suitable conditions of soil and atmo- 
sphere. Dr. Lindley, the learned botanist, 
asserts that raspberry seeds, found in 
Celtic tombs, and which numbered at 
least seventeen hundred ‘years of exist- 
ence, germinated perfectly, and produced 
plants which still flourish in the Horti- 
cultural Society’s garden in London. M. 
Desmoulins says that seeds of heliotrope, 
lucerne, and cornflower, found in some 
Roman tombs of the second and third 
centuries after Christ, when planted, 
germinated, flowered, and fruited; and in 
England patches of wheat are quite com- 
mon, said to have been originally ob- 
tained from Egyptian mummies. 

It is not alone in the seed that we find 
this remarkable tenacity for life showing 
itself; the vital principle possesses the 
same power of lying dormant in the 
plant. Many, like Lewisia rediviva of 
Oregon and California, of the Purslain 
family, to which we have already alluded, 
will sprout when dried specimens have 
been for years in an herbarium. 

Organized beings are frequently ob- 
served to exist for greater or less lengths 
of time, subject apparently only to phys- 
jeal or molecular forces, like those rul- 
ing in the erystal, and then to reas- 
sume or manifest those properties which 
we are accustomed to accept as charac- 
teristic of life. Some may be artificially 
thrown into this condition of seeming 
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death; in others disease produces it; and 
in others it is a necessary provision for 
the preservation of the species. 

In man the vital forces may be held in 
partial or complete abeyance, either 
through disease or by an act of the will; 
and the words catalepsy, trance, and 
hypnotism have been used to signify such 
a temporary suspension of the functions 
of the body and mind. Where natural 
among beings lower in the scale it has 
received the name of hybernation. 

In cold climates many animals pass the 
winter months in this torpid condition, 
but in the tropics the season of extreme 
heat is the time for sleep, Both cold and 
warm-blooded animals enter into this 
state, which seems to be induced either 
by the searcity of food, the temperature 
of the air, or by both combined; for it 
may be prevented by sufficient nourish- 
ment and a proper supply of heat; hence 
animals in menageries never hybernate, 

The animal economy appears thus to 
have the power of adapting itself to cir- 
cumstances, and to manifest little or no 
need of food; the temperature of the 
body sinks, and the pulsations of the heart 
and the respirations become less and less 
frequent. The vital functions are in some 
almost completely checked, and in others 
there are no signs of life. 

The brown and polar. bears remain 
quiet through the winter months without 
food; and the bat, the hedge-hog, the 
dormouse, and the marmot sleep most 
profoundly. The hamster spends the 
season of cold rolled up.in a ball, and the 
only sign of life which it retains is the 
slow motion of the heart, which pulsates 
not more than fifteen times in a minute, 
while in the waking state it contracts one 
hundred and fifty times in a minute. No 
other portion of the body is in the least 
irritable, and its temperature appears to 
follow that of the air, being generally 
only a few degrees above it. 

Lizards, toads, and other .eptiles may 
often be found passing the winter in the 
mud at the bottorn of ponds and streams, 
where respiration, if carried on at all 
must take place through the skin. 

The sleep of tropical serpents and allie 
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gators in the hot season is a state of 
hybernation ; and certain insectivorous 
mammals of Madagascar lie dormant for 
three months, when the dry heats of the 
climate cut off the supply of food. The 
vital functions seem to slacken in ac- 
tivity with the scarcity of nourishment, 
and there is, consequently, less demand 
for it. 

The power which animals have of 
adapting themselves to such circum- 
stances is truly wonderful. Dogs have 
been known to live for forty days de- 
prived of all nourishment; spiders for 
nearly a year, toads for fourteen months, 
land-tortoises for eighteen months, bee- 
tles for three years, and Dr. Shaw kept 
two serpents in a bottle without food, 
which were brisk and lively at the expi- 
ration of five years. 

Man has the same power, but in a less 
degree. Ships’ crews, wrecked and cast 
en desert islands, and miners buried in 
coal pits, have lived for twenty or thirty 
days without nourishment. 

In the hybernation of many mamma- 
lian animals the pulse is reduced to one- 
tenth of its usual number of beats, and 
the respiration becomes scarcely percep- 
tible. Among reptiles and other animals 
low in the scale of being, the circulation 
is much slower. In catalepsy the respi- 
rations are not infrequently altogether 
imperceptible. 

Sometimes there is a cessation of all 
tigns of life, and yet the possibility of its 
manifestation is retained. ‘Snails have 
been revived after remaining: for fifteen 
years in a dry and torpid state; and, 
according to Spallanzani, animalcule de- 
prived of moisture for twenty-four years 
have been brought to life by a drop of 
Water, 

Among human beings the vital princi- 
ple has no constant, determinate hold on 
the body, but seems to depend alto- 
gether on individual peculiarities, In 
the fainting condition, many persons 
May remain in apparent death for several 
minutes, the countenance being pale, 
and the action of the heart and lungs 
entirely suspended. There are well-at- 
tested instances of persons recovering 
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from drowning after having been under 
water for one-quarter, one-half, and even 
three-quarters of an hour, 

In trance not only the heart and 
lungs are often inactive, but the temper- 
ature of the body is low, sensibility is 
gone, and the patient lies corpse-like. 
Braid speaks of a woman, under the care 
of Dr. John Mitchell, in the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, who was in a state of 
catalepsy for fourteen days without meat 
or drink, The only visible signs of 
vitality were a slight degree of auimal 
heat, and the appearance of moisture 
from her breath when a mirror was 
held close to her face. Every variety of 
contrivance and torture was resorted to 
for the purpose of testing the degree of 
her insensibility, and for determining 
whether she might not be an impostor, 
but without eliciting the slightest indi- 
cation of activity of any of the senses. 

Quite a number of cases of premature 
dissection are recorded, and the number 
of premature interments is still larger, 
judging from the condition and attitudes 
in which skeletons have been found 
when old grave-yards have been re- 
lieved of their charge and used for other 
purposes, 

Sometimes a low grade of spasm is 
connected with this cataleptic state. 
The body or the limbs retain any posi- 
tion that is given to them, and it is a 
curious sight to see such persons sitting 
up in bed, for instance, with eyes open, 
staring lifelessly, and with arms out- 
stretched, yet without any visible signs 


of animation. 
At other times a high tone of spasm 


prevails throughout the body. If by’ 
force we overcome the rigidity of an arm 
or a leg, as soon as restraint is with- 
drawn the limb fties back to its first 
position, 

The mind is sometimes conscious of alf 
that is going on around the patient, 
though it appears to have no control 
over the body, and sensibility to exter-: 
nal impressions is present. We have 
abundant reliable testimony of the occur- 
rence of such instances, where the fear 
of being buried alive has at last given 
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activity to the soul, and caused it to 
operate on its corporeal abode, Mr. 
Braid remarks, in regard to the poor 
woman in the Manchester Royal Infirm- 
ary seized with catalepsy, that “a most 
important fact has since been communi- 
cated to him by, this patient’s friends, 
yiz,, that. while she had no voluntary 
power to-give indication, either by word 
er gesture, that, she suffered from the 
said inflictions, nevertheless she heard 
and understood all that was said and was 
proposed to be done, and suffered the 
most exquisite torture from various tests 
applied to her,” 

It is difficult. for one who has never 
seen such instances, so opposed to all or- 
dinary experience, to. put confidence in 
these recorded statements, Dr. Cullen, 
who never met with a case of trance, 
considered every cataleptic an impostor ; 
and were the remarkable phenomena 
manifested by the convulsionists of St. 
Medard not witnessed by men high in 
position, and of acknowledged intelli- 
gence and ability, they would now be 
entirely discredited. When such men as 
Carré de Montgéron, a magistrate of rank 
and counsellor of the Parliament.of Paris, 
become the chief historians of these phe- 
nomena, and persons of skeptical tenden- 
cies, like Hume and Diderot, assert that 
they cannot-be doubted, we are forced to 
accept them as facts, though, with the 
present light of science, we are incapable 
of explaining them, <A recent writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly says: “The con- 
yulsionists were often accompanied by an 
urgent instinctive desire for certain ex- 
treme remedies, sometimes of a frightful 
character : as stretching the limbs with a 
violence similar to that. of the rack; ad- 
ministering on the. breast, stomach, or 
other parts of the body hundreds of ter- 
rible blows with heavy weapons of wood, 
iron, or stone; pressing with:main force 
against. various parts of the body with 
sharp-pointed swords; pressure under 
enormous weights ; exposure to excessive 
heat, etc.” 

The Jesuits, the opponents of the Jan- 
senists, called those things the work of 
the devil; but did not discredit them, 
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Walls, were. broken, through by blows 
that made no impression on.the body of 
the conyulsionist, and the room shook 
when heavy stones were dashed against 
his breast. 

Some persons have the power volun- 
tarily of entering, tlfe trance-condition, 
er a state more or less similar to it. Mr, 
Braid has discovered that if certain sen. 
sitive individuals fix their attention on any 
bright object. held near and above their 
forehead, their eyes soon become fatigued 
and close. If they still continue to keep 
their eyes turned toward the object, they 
pass off into a state which in its full de- 
velopment resembles trance-coma, He 
has given the name hypnotism to this 
artificial method, and has resorted to it 
not only for the cure of certain nervous 
diseases, but even for the performance of 
surgical operations, the patient being in- 
sensible and entirely unconscious of all 
that takes place. 

There are others who, without resorting 
to the hypnotic method, have been able 
to control the action of the heart and 
lungs, and to enter at will the perfect 
state of catalepsy, The case of Colonel 
Townsend is accepted as of undoubted 
authority. He could check the beating 
of his heart and the expanding of his 
lungs entirely, and pass into a condition 
of rigid, icy coldness, with every appear- 
ance of death, even to the glassy film 
which overspreads the eyes. The most 
sensitive test, the mirror held to his 
mouth, gave no sign when he lay thus 
corpse-like, In the presence of three 
well-known physicians he once insisted 
upon showing his power over his body, 
He composed himself on his back and lay 
in a still posture for some time, Gradu- 
ally the pulse and respiration failed, till 
at last, by the nicest scrutiny, not the 
least symptoms of life could be discovered. 
The physicians reasoned a long time 
about this odd appearance, and finding he 
still continued in this condition, began to 
conclude that he had indeed carried the 
experiment too far; and at last were 
satisfied that he was actually dead, As 
they were about leaving him they ob- 
served some motion of the body; and 
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fipon examination found the pulse return- 
ing. Soon he began to breathe. heavily 
and spoke softly. 

Avicenna and Celsus speak of those 
who could ‘separate themselves from 
their senses when they list, and lie like 
dead men; but the Yogis’or Fakirs of 
India appear to have carried this art to 
perfection. They boast of being able to 
suspend all vital action for months, and 
éven years, and still to retain the capa- 
bility of resuscitation. 

It is hard to credit such accounts as 
the one given by Sir Claude Wade, who 
was present at the court of Bunjeet Singh 
when a Fakir was buried alive for six 
weeks at Lahore, in 1837. The place of 
interment was a sort of cell three feet 
bélow the floor of a room, three of the 
doors of which had been closed with 
brick and mortar, and the fourth secured 
by a padlock sealed with the private seal 
of Bunjeet Singh. No air or food could 
be introduced, and the spot was guarded 
day and night by companies of soldiers, 
When the wooden box was opened, the 
white linen bag which contained the 
Fakir looked mildewed, as if it had been 
buried some time. His servant began 
pouring warm water over him, but as 
Sir Claude wished to see if any fraudu- 
lent practices could be detected, he tore 
open the bag and had a perfect view of 
the body. The legs and arms were 
shrivelled and stiff, the face full, the head 
reclining on the shoulder, like that of a 
corpse. The medical gentleman attend- 
ing Sir Claude could discover no pulsa- 
tion in the heart, the temples, or the 
arms, 

The servant then recommenced the 
application of warm water, and pulled 
out of the nostrils and ears the wax and 
cotton with which they were stopped. 
After various other manipulations, the 
nostrils became inflated, respiration en- 
sued, the limbs began to assume a natural 
fulness, and the pulse appeared at the 
wrist, 

We have as trustworthy accounts of 
other similar burials, but it must not be 
forgotten that all have been practised for 
the purpose of making money, and by a 
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class of people skilled in the art of decep- 
tion. Yet these wonders must not be 
summarily rejected simply for this reason, 
or because they are contrary to all ext 
perience or observation. 

In that curious work, The Dabistan, or 
School of Manners, translated from the 
original Persian, and published in Paris 
in 1843, we find some statements that 
have a bearing on the above phenomena. 
The author appears to have been Mohran 
Fani, a traveller of Cashmere, born about 
the year 1610 a.». 

“Sanjé Nath, of the sect of Ayi,” he 
writes, “was a man accomplished in 
restraining the breath; the people num- 
bered him among the saints, and said 
that seven hundred years of his life had 
elapsed without his hair having yet be- 
come white ; he’was in the last mentioned 
year (1638 a.p.) seen in Lahore. 

“ Serud-n&th, descending from Huma- 
yin, was of a noble origin. Having in 
his youth attained to the membership of 
that sect, he could restrain his breath for 
two days. In 1048 of the Hejira (1638 
A.D.) the author of this work saw him in 
Lahore. 

“Tt is an established custom among 
the Yogis, that, when malady over- 
powers them, they bury themselves,” 

In this age of great mental. activity, 
the power of science is felt almost every- 
where, but it is not able to reach the real 
connection between mind and matter, nor 
even to tomprehend the true nature of 
either of these. Within the past year 
a prize of considerable value has been 
offered for a means of determining in all 
cases whether a person supposed to be 
dead is really so or not. 

We have seen that life has been only 
held in abeyance when the lungs and 
heart were totally inactive, and when 
the mirror held .to the mouth collected 
no vapor. The temperature of the body 
helps us little to a correct decision, for,’ | 
in drowning it sinks early and rapidly ; 
and in death from convulsions and vari- 
ous other sudden causes, it often con- 
tinues high for hours, and even days. 
Free perspiration, and a flush of the 
countenance, have given rise to delu- 
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sive hopes. The flow of blood is no 
criterion, for we read of one who sud- 
denly expired while at cards, His 
physicians opeued a vein in each arm, 
but no blood flowed. Two sleepy 
watchers found the floor of the room, 
in the morning, deluged with blood, and 
life was gone. 

But it is not alone in their passive 
state that the vital forces bear a strong 
resemblance to the physical. Under 
favorable circumstances when in action 
they sometimes, like the latter, seem to 
be incapable of exhaustion, Let us re- 
turn to the vegetable kingdom again to 
illustrate this point. 

We can see no reason why exogenous 
trees, or thuse whose growth is all on 
the exterior, as oaks, elms, firs, and 
larches, should not live on forever; for 
the bark is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion, and each ring of annual growth 
soon becomes independent of all that is 
within, so that the death of the interior 
does not, so far as we can see, necessitate 
a diminution of vitality in the circum- 
ference ; hence, aslumbermen know, the 
most vigorous looking trees are often 
hollow, But they also know that, in 
spite of theory, all the different kinds of 
trees have a certain average term of 
existence, and that it is not profitable to 
let them stand beyond a certain age, for 
they decrease in their rate of growth or 
laying up woody material, and their vi- 
tality weakens. e 

But now and then an individual, or 
even an entire grove, seems to disregard 
this law, and to live on for ages, success- 
fully resisting the attacks of time. 

In the autumn of 1860, Dr. J. D, 
Hooker, the well-known botanist, visited 
Mount Lebanon with Captain Washing- 
ton, of the British Navy. They found 
the cedar grove, of four hundred trees, 
disposed in nine groups, on as many hum- 
moeks or ancient moraines of eighty to one 
hundred feet in height, which were formed 
when the climate was quite different from 
the present, and when the whole summit 
of Lebanon was covered with perpetual 
snow, and the basin in which the grove 
now is was filled with mighty glaciers. 
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The oldest tree is forty feet, and, strange 
to say, the youngest is eighteen feet in 
circumference. Judging from a branch, 
which, by the use of the lens, was found 
to have one hundred and forty rings of 
annual growth in a diameter of eight 
inches, the oldest tree may be 2,500 
years old; and Dr. Hooker thinks that 
the grove has not materially decreased 
since the days of Solomon. 

During the past twenty-five years no 
trees have attracted so much attention 
on account of their size, grandeur, and 
age as the great Wellingtonia or Sequoia 
of California, There are eighty-five of 
these mammoths in one grove, standing 
on an area of about fifty acres. One, 
called the “Old Maid,” was cut down in 
1853, and, judging from the rings of an- 
nual, growth, reached an age of about 
1,300 years. The base of this tree, over 
twenty-six feet in diameter, serves as a 
dancing-floor, Professor John Torrey, 
who travelled in California two or three 
years ago, examined very carefully the 
fallen trunk of a Sequoia of great dimen- 
sions, and came to the conclusion that it 
must have been over 3,000 years old. 
One of those still remaining has a height 
of 350 feet, and near the ground a cir- 
cumference of 97 feet; and some of the 
grove rise to a height of 200 feet or more 
without a limb, 

Of all trees in Europe, the yew pro- 
bably attains the greatest age. One in 
Derbyshire, England, is thought to be 
over 2,000 years old; one at Furtingal, 
Scotland, is computed to have an age of 
from 2,500 to 2,600 years; and one in 
Bradburn churchyard, Kent, is said to 
be at least 3,000 years old. 

When the Benthencourts, the French 
adventurers, conquered the Fortunate 
Isles, in 1402, they found there a tree 
venerated by the inhabitants, the Gu- 
anches, of 48 feet in circumference, and 
of from 12 to 15 feet in diameter ; and in 
the samecentury, during the early periods 
of the Norman and Spanish conquest, we 
are told mass was performed at a sinall 
altar erected in the hollow trunk of this 
tree. When Humboldt ascended the 
Peak of Teneriffe, in 1799, he found this 
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monarch had not materially changed in 
size since the fifteenth century, bore 
flowers and fruit, and seemed to be en- 
joying eternal youth; and a few years 
later he published a drawing of it, made 
in 1776 by F. d’Ozonne, which he dis- 
covered among the posthumous papers of 
the celebrated Borda. 

It is an evergreen, with leaves clus- 
tered together at the ends of the branches, 
belonging to the same order with the 
asparagus and the lily of the valley. In 
the storm of July 21, 1819, it lost one 
side of its leafy top or,crown. In 1856, 
Mr. Bunbury wrote “The famous Drag- 
on tree of Villa de Orotava is still in ex- 
istence; a ruin, indeed, but a noble ruin. 
The foliage is still fresh and vigorous; 
but the tree has been much shattered, 
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and has lost many branches within the 
last few years; and a gentleman who 
has long known it is of opinion that it 
will not last another century.” 

In the early part of 1868, the news 
came that this King of the. Monocoty- 
ledons, the Draczena Draco, was blown 
down, and the Spanish authorities are 
charged with culpable negligence in not 
making an effort to prevent the destruc- 
tion of this venerable historical monu- 
ment, by means of proper supports or 
props. 

It is the opinion of the most distin- 
guished, as well as the most cautious 
botanists, that this tree, which has fallen 
in our times, was probably 6,000 years 
old, and may have been one of the ear- 
liest wanderers from the Garden of Eden, 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Aratime not far distant the name of 
my subject would have grated on many 
an American ear; but now that we Eng- 
lish have been outstripped in generos- 
ity and self-sacrifice (for is not blood 
dearer than money ?), well may the Amer- 
icans afford a graceful meed of praise to 
the victorious champion of the black 
man’s liberty.. May we all, on each side 
of the Atlantic, join in President Grant’s 
fervent hope that the newly enfranchised 
race may strive to make themselves 
worthy of their privileges! 

We owe thanks to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford (now Bishop of Winchester), for 
abridging his distinguished father’s bio- 
graphy into an octavo of 450 pages, We 
no longer find ourselves launched in a 
sea of print, but behold a portrait as 
spirited as “one of Titian’s. I hope a 
brief sketch of it may be acceptable to 
my readers, 

William Wilberforce was born of good 
parentage at Hull,.in Yorkshire, August 
24,1759. Toa weakly frame he united 
& vigorous mind and most engaging dis- 
position, Even in childhood his reading 
and reciting were remarkable; he sang, 


too, as sweetly as any lark. His religi- 
ous impressions began to be developed 
before he was twelve. His mother was 
alarmed at them, and (his father being 
dead) took on herself the responsibility 
of removing him from his school near 
London, and carrying him back to Hull, 
which was then as gay a town, perhaps, 
as any in the land. Balls, plays, great 
suppers, and card-parties were the means 
by which young Wilberforce’s misjudg- 
ing friends sought to make him “like 
other people.” By the good hand of the 
Lord upon him, however, he was kept, 
in the main, from evil; and even at that 
early time he felt a great horror of the 
slave trade. 

At seventeen he entered St. John's 
College, Cambridge, being then a very 
fair scholar, He was thrown among a 
very dissipated set of men, but after the 
first year, in a great measure, shook him- 
self free from them. They liked him 
better than he liked them. He was hos- 
pitable and cheery; there was always a 
great Yorkshire pie in his rooms, and his 
visitors were made welcome to it, There 
is a Russian proverb—‘ Hast thou a 
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pie? a friend will be sure to drop in to 
help eat it.” A pretty easy and pleasant 
way, by the by, of never being with- 
out a friend. 

His fellow-student, Gisborne, when 
raking out his fire at ten o'clock, often 
heard Wilberforce’s melodious voice call- 
ing to him through the wall, to come 
and have a chat before going to bed. 
That he acquitted himself well at the 
college examinations was more owing 
to his good sense and integrity than to 
the incentives of others; for his tutors 
would say in his hearing that “he did 
all by talent,” which was as poison to a 
young mind. 

Before Wilberforce quitted college he 
had resolved to enter public life. His 
ample fortune permitted this, and as a 
speedy dissolution of Parliament was 
expected, he resolved to stand for his 
native town. As three hundred Hull 
freemen resided in London, he carried on 
his canvass there, lodging in the Adelphi, 
and frequently attending the debates in 
the House of Commons. Then began a 


lifelong friendship with Mr. Pitt, whom 


he had slightly known in Cambridge. 
During the summer he triumphantly 
carried his election, and on returning 
to London was welcomed into every 
circle, 

At this period, the young man’s great- 
est danger was of being drawn to the 
gaming-table; but his own sense and 
rectitude saved him, He attended 
closely to his parliamentary duties, and 
not even to Pitt would he sacrifice his 
independence. In private life they were 
the dearest friends, and joyous were 
the hours of relaxation they spent to- 
gether, 

When, in 1784, Wilberforce could es- 
sentially and conscientiously help his 
friend, he did not failhim. At that time 
the struggle was fierce between Pitt and 
Fox. Yorkshire had not declared itself, 
and an address from that county against 
the Coalition was considered likely to be 
the turning-point. Wilberforce threw 
himself into the cause with ardor, and 
attended a great county meeting, where 
he mounted a table to address the free- 
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holders. His marvellous eloquence and 
power over men’s minds were then felt, 
The weather was so bad that at first it 
seems as if his slight frame would be 
unable to contend against it. 

“T saw,” said Boswell, ‘ what seemed 
a mere shrimp mount upon the table; but 
as I listened, he grew and grew, until 
the shrimp became a whale.” 

The great ability displayed by Wilber. 
force on this occasion had a most unex- 
pected result—his being chosen county 
member. In the middle of his speech 
he was interrupted by an express from 
Pitt, which enabled him, with the greatest 
possible effect, to announce that, by dis. 
solving Parliament, the King meant to 
appeal at once to the decision of the 
nation, While he was yet speaking in 
the castle yard, the admiration of the 
freeholders burst forth in the shout, 
“We'll-have this man for our county 
member!” 

A great public dinner ensued, at which 
Wilberforce promoted a friendly feeling 
between the Whigs and Tories who 
were present, who had heretofore 
“To a party given up what was meant for 

mankind.” 

He won the hearts of all who heard 
him, and when they parted for the 
night, there was a sudden and spon- 
taneous cry of “ Wilberforce and Lib- 
erty!” which was his first nomination 
for the county. 

Prospects of gratified ambition now 
opened on him. In May, 1784, he took 
his seat as member for the county of 
York. Then followed an excursion to 
the continent with Isaac Milner, destined 
to have most important effects on his re- 
ligious character. As they travelled, 
they began to read the Greek Testament 
together, and to examine carefully the 
doctrines which it taught. “By degrees, 
Wilberforce imbibed Milner's sentiments, 
though ‘they at first were assented to by 
his understanding without much influ- 
encing his heart, At length he became 


impressed with their importance, end he 


returned to England a changed man in 
his inner being, though with little out 
ward sign of it, 
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He took occasion to call on the vene- 
rable John Newton, with whom he had 
a confidential and affecting conversation. 
When Wilberforce came away he found 
his mind in a calm, tranquil state, more 
humbled, and looking more devoutly to 
God, By degrees the promises and of- 
fers of the Gospel produced in him peace 
of conscience, and he devoted himself for 
the remainder of hig life to the service 
of his God and Saviour, 

He now began to prepare for what ul- 
timately became the great work of his 
life—the Abolition of the Slave-Trade. 
During 1786 he industriously sought in- 
formation on the subject among the Afri- 
can merchants, who at first communi- 
cated it freely. He likewise sought to 
do good in his native country by organ- 
ising a Society for the Reformation of 
Manners, the object of which was to 
check the spread of immorality. When 
he had obtained considerable information 
about the slave-trade, he communicated 
it to Pitt, who advised him to become 
the champion of abolition. 

“T well remember,” wrote Wilber- 
force, “after a conversation in the open 
air with him, at the root of an old tree at 
Holwood, just above the steep descent 
into the vale of Keston, I resolved to 
give notice on a fit occasion in the House 
of Commons of my intention to bring the 
subject forward.” 

“The old tree,” says his son, “has 
been identified by the careful scrutiny of 
Pitt's kinsman, the Earl of Stanhope, 
who with pious zeal has placed beside it 
asolid stone seat with an appropriate in- 
scription, that the memory of such a dis- 
course between two such men might 
literally be graven on the rock.” 

We cannot and need not follow the 
successive steps taken, and obstacles 
raised, in the course of his work. Mean- 
while Wilberforce did not neglect qui- 
eter ways of doing good. He encou- 
raged Hannah More to reform the poor 
of Cheddar, and said, “If you will be at 
the trouble, I will be at the expense.” 
Through Hannah More he became ac- 
qaainted with Charles Wesley, who, al- 
ready informed of his character, rose 


from the tea-table when he’ was an- 
nounced, and coming forward solemnly 
gave him his blessing. The effect on 
Wilberforce was such that he could not 
refrain from tears. 

During the sitting of Parliament his 
house was so thronged at breakfast-time 
that he compared it toa hotel. “On one 
chair sat a Yorkshire constituent; on an- 
other a petitioner for charity or a House 
of Commons client; on another a Wes- 
leyan preacher; while side by side with 
an African, a foreign missionary, or 4 
Haytien professor, not seldom waited 
some man of rank.” 

Wilberforce would gladly have made a 
just and honorable peace with France; 
Pitt was for war; and when the ques- 
tion came before Parliament Wilberforce 
voted against him. Pitt felt this deeply. 
He afterwards said that twice only had 
his sleep been broken by the events of 
public life—by the mutiny at the Nore; 
and by the opposition of his dearest 
friend. For a time their intercourse was 
clouded, but it did not really diminish 
their attachment, insomuch that some 
thought there must be a private under- 
standing between them, and that Wil- 
berforce’s opposition was only a blind! 
They knew not the man. 

Six months afterwards he had the 
satisfaction of hearing from Mr. Pitt him- 
self that he saw the expediency’ of 
peace, They had a most interesting con- 
versation on the subject; all misunder- 
standing ceased, and Pitt acknowledged 
the purity of his friend’s motives. 

With the autumn of 1795 began the 
darkest period of the revolutionary war. 
England's greatest danger was not from 
the arms, but the insidious principles of 
France, Inflammatory publications were 
being circulated; prints of guillotining 
King George were dispersed ; he was mob- 
bed on his way to Parliament; and it ap- 
peared to Pitt and Wilberforce that a bill 
should be brought into the House for 
suppressing seditious assemblies. ‘This, 
and the Treason Bill, which was like- 
wise brought in, were fiercely attacked 
by the Opposition. Mr, Wilberforce 
maintained that they were needed bas- 





tions to defend the bulwarks of British 
liberty. 

The sentiments of Yorkshire were 
supposed hostile to these bills. A public 
meeting was desired, but the High 
Sheriff deemed it a dangerous experi- 
ment. Nevertheless the opponents of 
Government thought to secure them- 
selves by a manceuvre—a meeting at- 
tended by only their own party. A pri- 
vate hint of it reached Wilberforce in 
London, on Sunday morning, just as he 
was going to start for church. He did 
not like abandoning his private religious 
duties for those of a public nature, but 
when once convinced that his duty sum- 
moned him to. his post in Yorkshire, he 
cheerfully undertook the journey, per- 
forming the first part of it along the 
Great North Road, in Pitt’s carriage 
with four horses and outriders. 

After a few hours’ rest, he again tra- 
velled all Monday, studying by the way 
the. specimens Mr. Pitt had given him of 
the mischievous works that were in cir- 
culation, and dictating to his secretary. 
Meanwhile his Yorkshire friends had not 


been idle. The whole county seemed 
pouring into York. Three thousand 
horsemen passed through the turnpike 
on Monday. Many came nearly sixty 
miles, passing a night on the road. 

It was an alarming moment when these 
came pouring in, without its being known 


which side they would take. The sedi- 
tion party had already made their ar- 
rangements and marshalled their forces; 
but the friends of order had come to- 
gether in haste, and had no one among 
them to direct their movements. 

Just at the right. moment Wilber- 
force's carriage dashed in among them! 
—the air was rent with shouts, He left 
his carriage, and soon appeared on the 
hustings. After vainly endeavoring to 
induce his opponents to adjourn to the 
Castle Yard, he repaired thither himself, 
and made one of his most effective speech- 
es. An address and petition against se- 
ditious meetings, and in favor of the 
king and Constitution, were triumphantly 
carried. 

Other counties followed the patriotic 
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example of Yorkshire; so that it was jp 
fact a most important effort, and as such 
acknowledged by Mr. Pitt. 

After this Mr. Wilberforce again moved 
that the slave-trade abolition should be ef. 
fected within a certain time, and in spite 
of strong opposition it was carried at the 
second reading, but, alas! thrown out at 
the third. His grief may be conceived, 
He said there were enough members to 
have carried it, had they not preferred 
going to hear the new opera instead. 

But a great work is in general only 
postponed, to those who, under God's 
blessing, are determined to succeed, 

In April, 1797, Wilberforce’s Practical 
View of Christianity was published ano. 
nymously. So little demand did Cadell 
expect for it, that he only printed 500 
copies, Yet in a few days it was out of 
print; and in six months five editions 
(7,500 copies) were called for. Its cir- 
culation was, at that time, almost beyond 
precedent. In America it was reprinted, 
and many editions were sold. It was 
the instrument. of conversion to Legh 
Richmond, who became himself the in- 
strumentofconversion tonumbers. Burke 
read the book with interest and edifica- 
tion on his deathbed. 

In May, 1797, Mr. Wilberforce married 
Miss Barbara Spooner, of Elmdon Hall, 
Worwickshire, The marriage proved emi- 
nently happy. During the general scarcity 
in 1800, his benefactions were so great 
that he contemplated giving up his villa for 
a few seasons, that he might have £400 
year more to bestow on the poor. Yethe 
already gave away a fourth of his in- 
come, He was one of the first organ- 
izers of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. “A few of us met together,” 
said he, “at Mr. Hardcastle’s counting- 
house, at a later hour than suited city 
habits, out of regard to my convenience, 
and yet on so dark a morning that we 
discussed by candle-light, while we re- 
solved upon the establishment of the 
Bible Society.” 

The country was threatened with in- 
vasion and rang with warlike prepara- 
tion. Five hundred thousand men lay 
just across the channel ready to seize the 
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first favorable opportunity of embarka- 
tion. After some monthe of excitement 
the English became familiar with the 
jdea of danger, and security took place 
ofalarm. Again Wilberforce would have 
brought forward his abolition bill, but to 
his great regret was urged to postpone it. 
Another year was lost. In 1805, the bill 
was read again and defeated. Then fol- 
lowed the death of Pitt, a calamity to 
the whole nation, Fox soon followed 
him. 

The abolition question now became 
popular, and Wilberforce made it the sub- 
ject of prayer. He had now been striv- 
ing for it twenty years, and was on the 
eve of reaping his reward, On February 
%, 1807, the question came on; the 
house was worked up to enthusiasm by 
the Solicitor-General. When he spoke 
of the feelings of the man who would that 
night lay his head on his pillow and re- 
member that the slave-trade was no more, 
the whole house, surprised into a forget- 
fulness of its ordinary habits, burst forth 
into acclamations of applause. Wilber- 
force himself was so overwhelmed by his 
feelings that he was quite unconscious of 
the three cheers which followed the speech. 

This epitome must draw to a close; 
md yet much remains to tell. It was 
not till the summer of 1832 that the abo- 
lition bill was read in the House of Com- 
mons for the second time, and the last 
public intelligence the venerable aboli- 
tionist received was of its success. 

“Thank God,” cried he, “ that I should 
have lived to witness a day in which 
England is willing to pay twenty millions 
sterling for the abolition of slavery !” 

Qn the same evening one of his sons 
wote, “He is strongly impressed with 
the idea that he is near his end. He 
speaks very little, as if looking forward to 
future happiness; but he seems more 
like'a person in the actual enjoyment of 
heaven within.” 

Aday or two later he suffered much 
fom fainting fits, and said, “I am much 
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distressed.” “Yes,” was the answer, 
“but you have your feet on the Rock.” 
“T do not venture,” he meekly replied, 
“to speak so positively, but I hope I 
have.” And after this expression of his 
humble trust, with but one groan he en- 
tered into the world where pain and doubt 
are forever at an end. He died on the 
morning of July 29, 1833, aged seventy- 
three years and eleven months. A public 
funeral at Westminster Abbey attested 
the nation’s sense of his value; and many 
of the West Indian negroes put on mourn 
ing when they heard of his death. 

Nothing has yet been said of his family 
life, but it was most engaging. In the 
absorbing duties of public life his only do- 
mestic day was the Sabbath, but this he 
spent in the midst of his children. After 
family prayers they accompanied him to 
church, repeating by the way various 
hymns, texts, or passages from Cowper. 
Afterwards they walked ia the garden 
with him, and each child had the valued 
privilege of bringing him a Sunday 
nosegay, for which the flowers of their 
little gardens had been saved all the 
week. They all dined early together 
in the midst of cheerful conversation. 
“ Better,” said he, “is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith ; but, my children, how 
good is God to us! He gives us the 
stalled ox and love too!” 

As soon as the parliamentary session 
was over he lived amoug his children, one 
of whom was chosen to read to him and 
talk with him while he dressed. He 
took his meals with them, made excur- 
sions with them, and shared their amuse- 
ments. Every day he read aloud with 
them, setting aside some part of the after- 
noon for light and entertaining reading. 
All his efforts were directed to open and 
strengthen the mind, and though he 
never weakly withheld needed punish- 
ment, he did not conceal the pain it cost 
him to inflict it, and tenderness was the 
distinctive feature of his domestic life. 
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SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 


Bisnor Witzerrorce once stood before 
a stormy hall full of roughs at Bradford, 
in Yorkshire. They had been ‘specially 
collected to hoot him down, on account 
of his well-known Puseyite tendencies, 
which were exceedingly distasteful tothe 
Yorkshire weavers. The Bishop stood 
smiling, with a perfectly imperturbable 
countenance, until human energy could 
not any longer bear the strain, and the 
hoarse voices began to hush from sheer 
exhaustion. Taking advantage of a lull 
in the roar, he said quietly, but in a tone 
that could be distinctly heard to the re- 
motest corner: “If any one had told me 
that in Bradford, the place of his nativity, 
the men of Bradford would refuse. to 
hear the son of: William Wilberforce, I 
should not have believed it." There was 
a dead pause; men looked at. each other 
with the same idea translating itself from 
eye to eye of the mass. Intuitively seiz- 
ing his, opportunity, upon, them» sprang 
the Bishop, finished orator as he:is;—with 
a few lashing sentences he arrested their 
attention, and for two hours he held 
them enchained till you could hear a pin 
drop, while a sigh from the whole audi- 
ence marked the close of his sentences. 

To a voice like music, and an exquisite 
choice of language, Wilberforce unites 
very marvellous powers of acting, which 
render him a most remarkable speaker 
on any platform or before any hearers, 
Personally, there is little to look at. A 
heavy brow with a good deal of dark hair, 
a deep-sunk and very unquiet eye, hav- 
ing rather the expression of pain than 
otherwise. Pale lank cheeks, close 
shaven, and a very mobile mouth, not 
marked by any lines of beauty, do not 
arouse feelings of admiration for the per- 
sonal grace of the man. But hear him 
and your ideas very rapidly alter. There 
is an imagery, a poetic.grace and fitness 
about the thoughts, the words they are 
so beautifully clothed in, and the atti- 
tude and movement that illustrate and 
adorn them, that the ear thirsts for the 
utterance which delights it. Wilberforce 


was much loved at Oriel College, where 
he was cotemporary with Keble and 
Newman and Froude, who inaugurated 
the party of the Oxford: Tracts Jor the 
Times ; but he was not known in publie 
life till he attained the see of Oxford, 
That lazy but shrewd minister, Lord 
Melbourne, who seldom made a mistake 
in his appreciation of men, said of him 
when he first made his appearance at 
court: “There goes the most dangerous 
courtier that ever trod a carpet,” 

He wields an immense power over the 
ecclesiastics of his persuasion, and such 
laymen as follow in their wake; but 
Puseyism is not popular in England; 
and with all his undoubted political tal- 
ents he has never risen to the higher 
prizes of the Church;nor is it probable 
he ever. will, 

His ordinary sobriquet is Soapy Sam, 
and his readiness of repartee was well 
illustrated when an unsophistical girl in 
her teens, at a country house where the 
Bishop was staying, ventured shyly to 
ask him‘ Bishop, Ihave often wanted 
to know why they always cali you 
Soapy Sam; will you tell me?” Wil- 
berforce said, “My dear girl, tell those 
who told you to ask me that question, 
that the reason is that I am so con- 
stantly obliged: to put my hands into 
hot water, and always bring them out 
clean.” 

He is deservedly popular with the 
young, and as he visits a great deal, 
mixes largely in society, When un out- 
sider won the Derby, to the great con- 
sternation of the betting fraternity, 4 


party of young men were conversing to- § 


gether after breakfast on their being all 
taken in, The Bishop joined the group. 
“My Lord,” said one of the party, “of 
course you never bet, but if you had you 
would be as angry as every one of us at 
having the great prize taken by Hermit, 
by as gross a piece of ‘hobbling the ring’ 
as ever was practised by the sharpers.” 
“Tt is very natural,” said Wilberforce, 
“that the Hermit should seek a cell” 
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fie is no professed.joker, not even usu- 
ally @ sayer’ of what are called good 
things, but his, keen mind suggests the 
fittest and most accurate expression to 
every varied phase of thought that comes 
before him, 

Eyen ‘at. the Associations of Science, 
though he never attempts to break a 
lance with abstruse professors, and never 
pretends to intimate acquaintance with 
the mysteries of the several subjects dis- 
used, his speeches happily come in 
‘ast at the moment they are wanted, 
and by some lightning flash suddenly 
illuminate some dark subject by a well- 
chosen expression. Darwin and Cham- 
bers were propounding to the British 
Association the chain of argument by 
which they deduce the gradual progres- 
sion of man from the lowest forms of 
animal creation, a theory as violently 
resisted as it is pertinaciously pressed, 
In the pause of the debate, when the 
distinguished savans literally rested from 
exhaustion, the Bishop rose, and looking 
round a cirele graced by able and re- 
nowned men from all parts of the globe, 
and of course made radiant by the pres- 
ence of the ladies, not only the “ strong- 
minded,” but all the fresh young country 
beauties who came to see and be seen, 
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he said: “ In the name of this collection 
of intellect, gathered from the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and in the presence 
of the lovelier portion of the race to 
which I am proud to belong, I beg leave 
humbly to record my protest against my 
being induced to believe that any ances- 
tor of mine ever was an ape!” 

Romanizing tendencies have destroyed 
Wilberforce’s chances of the archbishopric, 
for which otherwise he is eminently fit- 
ted, An enthusiastic and well - read 
divine, sound practical politician, and dis- 
tinguished orator and author, he stands 
the most eminent figure on the bench of 
the House of Lords, at no previous time 
better filled with learning and dignity. 
But Victoria, besides her own strong 
personal leaning the other way, knows 
the deep-seated distaste which pervades 
the whole country against the spread of 
what are felt to be dangerous doctrines, 
and. Wilberforce will never be moved 
higher. He is still in the prime of life 
and vigor, and may well be satisfied with 
the large meed of favor he receives at 
the hands even of his enemies—if indeed 
he has,any, for it is impossible to meet 
the witty, cordial, courtier-like Bishop 
with any feeling but pleasure. 
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ANNULARIS.—-WHAT THE RING-FINGER SAID, 


What a quarrelsome trio are my 
brothers Pollex; Minimus, and Index; 
their harsh words jar upon my delicate 
sensibilities, and I am thankful to be so 
well protected by my tall and strong and 
best-natured brother, Medius;. we are 
devoted to each other, and I love him so 
much that if I were not his sister I think 
Teould be his wife; you can see that we 
are more closely attached than any of 
the rest, because there is far less room 
between us than between him and Index 
or myself and Minimus, while Pollex 
stands aloof from us all. They all boast 
of their independence and how little 
they care for anybody; I suppuse that is 


natural with men, but my nature bids 
me to consider other people and not 
push myself boldly forward where it 
would beso unpleasant for me. My 
idea of ‘Woman's Rights” is that she 
has the right to do what is natural, and 
easy, and womanly; but unfortunately 
there.is just now a great dispute as to 
what is womanly. I don’t care to vote 
myself, but I always give brother Med- 
ius the benefit of my opinion upon polit- 
ical questions, for which he always says 
he is much obliged; we went to the 
same schools, too, and were graduated 
at the same college; but we did not fol- 
low exactly the same course of study, 
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and we have since found it both profita- 
ble and pleasant to cultivate different 
branches, so that each can help the other, 

But it won't do for me to say more 
upon this matter lest the critics pounce 
upon me; so let me make the statement 
with which no true man or woman can 
find fault, that I keep myself very neat 
and tidy, and make home pleasant for 
brother Medius. In facf# my muscles are 
so connected with his that I can hardly 
move at all without him, although with 
him I can move nearly as far as he can. 

But although moving but little myself 
I am nevertheless the centre of one of 
the most important actions of the whole 
body, namely, the rotation of the hand 
and forearm. In order to appreciate 
this you must know, first, that there are 
two long bones which connect the hand 
with the elbow; and when the hand is 
placed palm upward, one, the radius, lies 
along the outer or thumb side of the fore- 
arm; the other, the ulna, is on the inner 
or little-finger side. Now, when you 
bend or extend the forearm at the elbow, 
both these bones move together; but 
when you turn the hand over so as to 
make the palm face downward you will 
see that the radius moves with the hand, 
while the ulna remains quiet: there is a 
joint between the two bones at each end 
which allows the radius to rotate thus 
around the ulna for three-eighths of a circle, 
so that if the back of the hand is laid 
upon the table it may be turned over so 
as to bring the palm almost but not quite 
to the table without moving the elbow ; 
but if the hand has to move still farther 
around, then the elbow and the whole 
arm must turn at the shoulder-joint. 

The importance of these movements 
of rotation is very great; the hand can 
be placed in any position, andin some 
cases, as in turning a screw-driver or the 
handle of a door, the movement itself is 
very powerful. Now when I tell you 
that I am in a direct line with the ulna, 
around which these motiors occur, and 
that all my four brothers thus revolve 
about me at various distances, you will 
see that I have good reason for being sat- 
isfied with my position in life; I see all 
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that is done, and am as it were in the 
very centre of a whirlpool of actions 
yet am not obliged to engage in them 
myself. 

But I owe my safety in this, as in many 
other respects, to my tall brother Medius; 
and when afraid of anything, I always 
nestle close to his side and murmur, “ Ir 
medio tutus,” at which he always smiles, 
but I am sure it is good Latin, and he 
knows very well that it is the fact. Me 
dius, in spite of his size and gravity, is 
sometimes quite merry and calls me very 
funny names, Annabel, Anneliza, An- 
nette, and even Marianne, when every 
one knows my true name is Annularis, 

1 am called Annularis, because I wear 
the rings; and the Latin word for ring 
is annulus: I am therefore the “ring- 
finger.” Why Lam the ring-finger is less 
easy to answer; I am free to admit that, 
being a young woman, I am very fond of 
jewelry and perform the duty with the 
greatest willingness, but I ought to men- 
tion the various other explanations that 
have been offered by wise people for the 
fact that rings are more commonly putin 
my charge. I say commonly, because all 
of the digits have sometimes borne rings; 
there is an old saying, that for a doctor 
or a soldier, the ring-fioger is the thumb; 
for a sailor, the forefinger; for a fool, the 
middle finger (which I think a most 
scandalous insinuation); for a married 
or diligent person, the fourth finger; and 
for a lover, the last or little finger. It is 
said, too, that the ancient Egyptian la- 
dies sometimes wore several rings upon 
each finger and even upon the thumb, and 
some fashionable people at the present 
day try to imitate them, but I am of the 
opinion that a few elegant rings upon one 
or two fingers are in the most correct 
taste, 

It was thought by some thata particu- 
lar artery connected me with the heart, 
or a particular nerve, with the brain, but 
modern anatomy denies the fact; and 4 
more reasonable explaration is that I am 
the first vacant digit after the three 
which are used as symbols of the three 
elements of the Trinity; in the ancient 
ritual of marriege the ring was placed by 
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the husband on the top of the thumb of 
the left hand, with these words, “In 
the name of the Father,”—removing it 
to the forefinger, saying “ of the Son,”— 
tothe middle finger, “and of the Holy 
Ghost,” finally leaving it on the fourth 
finger, with the word “ Amen.” When 
a bishop, too, gives his blessing, it is with 
the thumb and next two fingers. 

It is said that the Roman rings were 
first of iron and bone signets, but these 
geal rings could be worn only by free 
Romans. Even Ambassadors used their 
gold rings only in public. 

Of course the wedding-ring is most in- 
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teresting, and I could say a gréat. deal 
about it, but will stop before you are 
tired, and only quote a proverb, “As 
your wedding-ring wears, your cares will 
wear away,” and a bit of poetry em- 
bodying the idea that love, like the ring, 
is without beginning or end, for it often 
begins unconsciously, and ought, of 
course, to be eternal: 


** And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw, or else to sever, 
So let our love as endless prove 
And pure as gold forever,” 


MEDIUS,— WHAT THE MIDDLE FINGER SAID, 


Inave the honor to be the biggest 
brother and chosen protector of my 
gentle sister Annularis. I am very tall, 
half a head taller than any of my broth- 
ers, and nearly as thick as Pollex, but 
rounder in the body and more flexible 
in the joints. But comparisons are odi- 
ous; I grant all that the others have 
said, and especially commend our sister 
for her becoming modesty in the state- 
ment of her duties, 

I wish, however, to draw attention to 
one faculty which we all possess to a great- 
et or less degree, -but which, for cer- 
tain reasons, is most fully manifested by 
myself, I refer to the power of feeling ; 
and, in order that I may be understood, 
must beg leave to say something of our 
structure, 

Our bones and muscles have already 
been mentioned, but not a word has 
been said of our nerves or blood-vessels; 
yet they are very important, for without 
blood we should die, and without nerves 
we could never know anything, and 
might be burned, or cut, or bruised with- 
out being aware of it. 

First, the blood-vessels. If we are cut 
or pricked in any part there comes out 
red blood ; sometimes it is bright, some- 
times dark; sometimes, especially if the 
cut is a deep one, the blood comes forth 
in little jets, but if it is a little cut, it 
flows ina steady stream or only in drops ; 


this is because the blood flows in differ- 
ent kinds of vessels. The first kind are 


“the arteries, and they are white elastic 


tubes, which branch off from larger ones 
in the hand and run along each side of 
both front and back of each digit; quite 
a big one lies just under the skin be- 
tween Pollex and Index, and you may 
easily see and feel it beating there; and 
if the heart beats slowly so does this, 
and if fast, this little pulse beats faster 
too; this is because the blood comes 
from the heart and goes through all the 
arteries to all parts. 

But where does the blood go, and how 
does it get back to the heart? Each arte- 
ry sends off branches, and these branches 
themselves subdivide and at last become 
so small that they are not called arteries 
but capillaries, which form a perfect net- 
work inall parts; but instead of disappear- 
ing or ending by open mouths, these little 
vessels again begin to unite with each 
other to form larger and larger vessels, and 
finally end in what are called the veins, 
which lie just under the skin, and which 
carry the blood backward into the hand, 
and then to the heart. You can see these 
veins quite plainly if you let your hand 
hang down for a while; they look like 
blue worms in the skin. They are blue 
because the blood in them has been ren- 
dered dark and impure by passing through 
the muscles and bones of the fingers, 
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and it: has to go to the heart and lungs 
to be purified before it is fit for use 
again. 

There are not so many arteries as 
veins; so the blood flows faster in the 
former, and if one is cut, we sooa faint 
from’ loss of blood; so the arteries lie 
deep against the bones, while the more 
numerous veins lie near the surface; you 
can know this by tying a string about 
your finger; if not very tight, it allows 
the blood to flow into the end of the 
finger by the arteries, but. prevents its 
return by the veins, so the finger. swells 
and grows red, as if it would die of ap- 
oplexy; but if the string were tied so 
tightly as to compress the arteries also, 
the blood would not flow at all, but you 
would suffer great pain, because ‘the 
nerves would be pressed. 

This leads me to what I, have to say 


about'the sense of feeling. A very imp? 


portant sense it is, too. I once heard of 
aman who had been severely wounded 
in the upper part of his arm, and al- 
though it healed up, yet he never could 
tell whether things were hot or cold, and 
often burned his fingers very sadly. He 
could not ascertain whether a surface 
was rough orsmooth, and if he was not 
looking you could stick a pin into his 
finger without his knowing it, This was 
because the great nerves were cut, and 
the effect was just the same as if you 
should cut the telegraph wire, no mes- 
sage could pass in either direction. 

Now, in the hand and fingers, the 
nerves are little white threads which 
run along by the arteries and give off 
still smaller branches, which sometimes 
enter the muscles, sometimes seem to lose 
themselves in the skin, but more often 
appear to return upon themselves by a 
loop and join some other nerve, and so go 
back up the arm to the spinal cord and 
brain. For the cord and the brain are 
the beginning and end of the nerves, as 
the heart is of the blood-vessels; and as 
there are arteries which carry blood out- 
ward and veins which carry it inward, 
so there are some nerves which carry 
messages outward from the brain to the 
muscles and set them to work, and others 
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which return from the muscles and es. 
pecially from the skin, and tell all that 
is going on to the brain, which reports 
it to the mind. .I say especially in the 
skin, because the muscles and bones have 
few nerves and are not very sensitive; 
while, especially upon the front and tips 
of the:fingers, the little nerve-branches 
are exceedingly numerous, This is the 
reason that in old times, before ether and 
chloroform were used, the surgeon al- 
ways.cut the skin very quickly and at 
one sweep; the muscles and bone and 
fat could then be divided more slowly 
and yet give very little pain. 

It is rather strange that the two kinds 
of nerves, called, from their use, efferent 
or motor, of muscular nerves, and afferent 
or sensory nerves, look precisely alike; 
and it is now believed that there is really 
no difference between them beyond their 
different. connections with the spinal 
cord, the muscles, and the skin. 

What is the skin, and how are these 
nerves connected with it? 

The skin is a most wonderful thing, 
and very important, too. It covers and 
protects the whole body; it is a tremen- 
dous evaporator; it may even take in 
food, so that if your stomach were out 
of order it would be possible to be nour- 
ished for a time by baths of soup and 
milk. This is because the skin, smooth 
as it looks, is really pierced with many 
little holes, like the pricks of a pin, which 
are so numerous that on the palm of the 
hand 2,800 have been counted in 4 
square inch. Each one of these holes 
is the mouth of a tube which is coiled 
up like a cork-screw, and has such very 
thin and delicate walls as to allow fluid 
to pass through in either direction, 
Through these perspiratory pores of the 
skin comes the sweat which in hot 
weather may even run down in great 
drops. In one case a man lost 4 lbs, 
and 3. ozs. of water in this way during 
three-quarters of an hour of hard work. 

But, besides serving as a meens of re- 
gulating temperature and the amount of 
fluid in the body, the skin is the chief 
seat of the sense of touch; and I must 
say something upon that subject. 
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If you wash the fingers thoroughly, 
and then examine the tip of one of 
them (I think on account of size I am 
best adapted for this), you will see that 
the surface of the skin, instead of form- 
ing irregular spaces, as on the back of 
the hand, or folds as upon the joints, is 
covered by little ridges which form a 
peculiar pattern, not the same in all per- 
sons; however, they are always more or 
less concentric, especially near the end 
of the finger, Between these ridges, of 
course, are furrows, and of each there 
are from sixty to eighty in the space of 
an inch. Along the tops of the ridges 
open the pores already mentioned. 

If the skin is cut into by a sharp knife, 
itis seen to consist of several layers. 
The outer is the cuticle, or epidermis ; it 
is made up of little thin scales, which are 
thicker in the deeper parts, and become 
rounded cells in the next layer below, 
the rete-mucosum. This second layer is 
colored in the dark-skinned races, 

Below it is the corium, and this rises 
into little papillz like minute finger-tips, 
and the papillee are in parallel rows, each 
pair of rows being covered by one of the 
tidges upon the surface of the skin. 

Still lower, and beneath the corium, are 
blood-vessels and nerves which send 
branches up into the papille, some papillae 
seeming to receive only vessels, others 
only nerves, and others again both ves- 
sels and nerves. 

Now the papille which contain the 
nerves are most numerous in those parts 
of the skin which are most sensitive, 
which are, as we know, the tips of the 
fingers, and the palms and soles, 

We not only touch objects, and so per- 
tive their existence, but also ascertain 
whether they are hot or cold; and there 
is also a sensibility to pain, which is not 
very well understood. 

Now faction, or the power of perceiv- 
ing the simple contact of a body, resides 
nearly equally in all parts of the skin; but 
certain regions are peculiarly susceptible 
to very light contact; they may be 
“tickled.” This varies, however, much 
in different persons; and one can hardly 
tickle himself at all, 
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But the sense of signation, by which 
we distinguish between two different 
points of contact, is something more 
than taction, and differs immensely upon 
different parts of the body. For instance, 
the tip of the tongue can distinguish be- 
tween the two points of a pair of com- 
passes when they are less than one twen- 
ty-fourth of an inch apart, and the tips 
of the fingers are nearly as sensitive; but 
the skin of the middle of the back is so 
lacking in sensibility that it can only 
distinguish between the points when 
they are two inches apart. 

It is well known that the general sen- 
sibility of the skin is greater in‘some per- 
sons than in others, and also that it may 
be cultivated to an astonishing degree, 
The blind, for instance, not only read by 
means of raised letters, but have even 
learned to distinguish plants, and shells, 
and fossils, and coins, with greataccuracy; 
and the silk throwsters of Bengal can dis- 
criminate between twenty different sizes 
of silk. 

Now that I am upon the subject of 
senses, I may mention some facts re- 
specting the thermal sense, or sense of. 
heat and cold. The temperature of the 
body varies in different parts from 90° 
to 100° Fahrenheit; the ends of the 
limbs being naturally cooler than the 
trunk: whatever substance, solid or 
liquid, is touched by any part, is felt as 
cold, if its temperature is lower than 
that of the part, and warn, if it is higher; 
but if the substances are either lower in 
temperature than 50° or higher than 117°, 
neither heat nor cold is felt, but only 
pain. 

As was said above, pain is so essential 
to our well-being that it may be called 
the conscience of the body: and to carry 
the comparison still farther, what is 
called taste, in the sesthetic region of the 
mind, seems to correspond to con- 
science in the moral, and pain in the 
physical constitution. And as those of 
similar tastes and moral convictions feel 
alike, So pain, terrible as it is, is really 
the ground of much human sympathy, 
and the impulse to beneficence in all its 
forms. 
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We are apt to consider the sense of 
touch as a very simple one as ‘compared 
to sight and hearing; but this may be 
owing in part to the less complicated 
structure of the skin itself, and if we re- 
flect a little we shall see that for you to 
feel a pencil, for instance, really involves 
several distinct organs and processes, 

Ist. There is mere physical contact of 
the pencil with ‘your skin; and if no 
nerves were under the skin, you would 
know nothing of it. 

2d. An impression is made upon the 
nerve, but if the nerve be cut or com- 
pressed at any point between the skin 
and the spinal cord, that impression is 
there lost. 

3d. The impression produces a sensa- 
tion at any nervous centre, as the spinal 
cord, and that sensation may be followed 
by an impulse to motion which is sent 
by the cord along the other nerves to the 
muscles; and if the cord itself be cut be- 
tween the place of entrance of the nerve 
and the brain, then the brain is not af- 
fected. But in ordinary cases then, 

4th. The sensation produced upon the 
eord becomes a perception by the brain, 
and yet you may know nothing about it; 
for if your attention be elsewhere, quite 
a severe injury may be inflicted without 
your notice, as when children are vac- 
cinated, or when in the heat of battle 
wounds may be wholly unheeded. 

5th. But if the attention is not other- 
wise occupied, the mind has a cognition 
of the perception, and you are aware for 
the first time that your finger touches 
something ; but you do not yet know what 
that something is, and must interpret the 
cognition in the light of reason and expe- 
rience in order to decide that it is a pen- 
cil and not a pen-handle or bar of iron; 
so you see there are really six distinct 
processes involved in your touching a 
lead-pencil. 

I suppose all this sounds rather learned, 
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but it must be remembered that I pos- 
sess a greater mental as well as physical 
grasp than the other digits, and that my 
height has enabled me to hear much that 
my brothers have not attended to. How 
much better it is at any rate to tell what 
one knows than to be quarrelling and 
abusing one another. 

By the way, Brother Minimus said 
something about nails; he forgot to state 
what they are, and how important they 
are to the fingers, They support the soft 
pulpy cushion at the finger-tips, and en- 
able us to judge of the consistency of 
bodies more perfectly than we otherwise 
could, I do not’ approve of long and 
dirty nails, nor do I think a “nail-pen” 
particularly useful, but it is quite as un- 
pleasant for me to see nails bitten off to 
the quick even so as to bleed and give pain. 
Perhaps the people who indulge in that 
habit would be surprised to be told that 
among animals the only ones which mu- 
tilate themselves in any such way are the 
degraded monkeys that nibble the ends 
of their long tails, and sometimes, when 
their own are too sore, seize upon the 
tails of other monkeys for the same pur- 
pose. Now I am not a believer in Dar- 
win, but I must confess that if the mon- 
keys and apes were our ancestors, I should 
hesitate to bite my nails for fear of ex- 
citing suspicion that my progenitors were 
low monkeys rather than gorillas or 
chimpanzees, which have no tails at all. 

As to its structure, the nail is found to 
be a peculiar thickening of the cuticle, 
which in man covers only one side of the 
finger, but in carnivorous animals covers 
three sides so as to form a claw, and in 
the horses and cattle is a hoof enveloping 
the entire end of the digit. 

Sister Annularis says I have talked 
long enough, and that Mother Manus 
wants to say something, so like a dutiful 
son T am silent, though I am sure I could 
say a great deal more worth listening to. 


os 
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“Other Worlds than Ours.” 


“OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS,” 


Tumry or forty years since, the As- 
tronomical Discourses of Dr, Chalmers 
could be found in the book-cases of 
gentlemen whose tastes led them to 
scientific reading. 

We recall very vaguely the reasoning 
of these pages, but remember very 
vividly the glow of enthusiasm which 
warmed our young hearts in the ex- 
pectation of studying the distant worlds, 
and becoming acquainted with their in- 
habitants, If we have found the study 
more difficult than we then supposed, if 
we do not quite hold “converse sweet” 
with the residents on other planets, we 
are none the less indebted to Dr. Chal- 
mers for the real good received from his 
writings. 

Since that time youthful astronomers 
have read Dr. Whewell’s Plurality of 
Worlds, and Dr, Brewster's More Worlds 
than One, and they may now read Mr. 
Proctor’s Other Worlds than Ours, while 
afew pages on the same subject may be 
found in almost every work of Descrip- 
tive Astronomy, 

It is not easy to tell for what class of 
readers Mr, Proctor’s book is fitted. In 
some chapters it is a little above popular 
reading, while in many respects it is 
quite below the scientific reader. And 
yet it may do good, by awakening in- 
terest in the study of nature, Admiral 
Smyth’s Celestial Cycle has many faults, 
and yet, written only for midshipmen, it 
has gone into many hands, and has been 
well thumbed—for there came out in its 
pages some of the old Admiral’s own 
grand nature, and its influence was 
healthy, 

The question of the habitability of the 
other worlds, to which Admiral Smyth 
z\ves a few scattered sentences, and to 
which Mr, Proctor gives several long 
chapters, is not one which belongs to the 
Astronomer, any more than to the 
Geologist or to the Theologian. 

Te Astronomer is expected to answer 
questions wholly out of his line; when 
he assumes a position whose base is not 


on mathematics he steps aside from his 
firmest ground. When Young said, 

‘*The undevout astronomer is mad,” 
he might as truly have said, “The 
undevout botanist,” or “The undevout 
linguist ;” for the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God enter as much into the 
color of the flower and the carriage of 
its head; into the flow of rivers and the 
flow of language; as into the shape of 
planets and their sweep through space. 

But if Astronomer or Botanist or 
Linguist choose to discuss the question of 
the fitness of the other planets for the 
abode of intellectual beings, there may 
arise from the discussion some new in- 
terest in science, and so far it is of value. 

Mr. Proctor’s book is interesting; is 
certainly original, frequently imaginative, 
very frequently illogical. Physical As- 
tronomy has made wonderful strides in 
the last few years; the oldest of the 
sciences seems to have renewed her 
youth; but Mr. Proctor claims too much 
if he claims that the revelations of the 
spectroscope have added much to our 
knowledge of the habitability of the 
other worlds. 

If iron has been found in the sunlight, 
and in the light of Sirius, he assumes 
that iron may be found in the bodies 
which circle around Sirius, as it is in 
those which circle around the sun; and 
as iron is necessary to us, he assumes that 
those bodies circulating around Sirius 
have a similar need of iron. All this 
may be so; but the existence of tron in 
the sun is just as good a reason for in- 
habitants in the sun, which Mr. Proctor 
of course does not believe. 

Accepting the hypothesis that the sun 
is fed by comets and meteors, and as- 
suming that the stars are suns, he con- 
cludes that every star has its corona and 
its zodiacal light. So it may have, and 
80, also, in the infinite variety of Nature, 
it may not have. 

Starting from the sun, he takes up the 
planets in order, omitting the hundred 
or more planetoids, and reluctantly re- 
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fusing to accept the planet interior to 
Mercury. Upon the evidence of Les- 
barcault, who claims to have seen it cross 
the. sun, he may well reject it, for the 
testimony which rests upon the vision of 
one individual is of very little account; 
but that there is an unseen cause of dis- 
turbance of planetary motion is too well 
established by long years of observation 
and careful calculations, and th's unseen 
disturber may become known through 
the perturbations of Mercury and Venus, 
as Leverrier claims that it is already. 
Why the sun should be a “terrible” 
phenomenon at Mercury we cannot see, 
as its inhabitants are not such as we, and, 
to use the mildest word, it is idle to dis- 
cuss the question, whether in Mercury 
“tunnels should be run, or sheltered cut- 
tings made, along which voyages may be 
made in comparative safety.” 

A grave objection to all popular books 
of science is this—that a mere reader 
gains no conception of the difficulties of 
the subject. Mr. Proctor says, “If 
Mercury had a satellite, we could tell her 
weight at onee.” That is, after years of 
observing with the utmost care, and 
after wearisome and laborious calcula- 
tions. He says, “As it is, the only 
means we have of weighing Mercury, is 
the observation of his effect in disturbing 
any comet which may pass near him.” 
A. very difficult and delicate problem is 
this to handle, and one which needs the 
best observer and the best mathematician 
eombined. 

The chapter on Jupiter is interesting, 
although there is the continued assump- 
tion that we “know” something of the 
habitability of the planets. Without 
wholly denying the existence of inhabit- 
ants in Jupiter, Mr. Procter prefers to 
people the satellites rather than the 
planet itself, giving great weight to the 
fact that Jupiter is light-giving and heat- 
giving, like the sun, and bringing good 
authority to substantiate the statements. 

He admits that an argument against. 
the light-giving character of Jupiter is 
found in the fact that the “ satellites dis- 
appear in the shadow.” 

Here, then, is evidence for him of 
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which he does not seem to know. The 
satellites are seen when in the shadow. 

In a note, Mr. Proctor expresses his 
regret at the number of observatories 
which follow up the same kind of obser. 
vations: he says,’ “ private observatories 
seem to have banished everything resem- 
bling originality.” 

All observatories, private or not, must 
make some routine observations. Every 
observer must know his dime accurately, 
If a change in a comet's motion is per- 
ceptible in a few minutes, the local time 
at which this change is seen is all impor- 
tant. Beyond the accurate determina- 
tion of time, the private observatories 
need not confine themselves to routine 
work. But in this country there is an- 
other difficulty. Our amateur astrono- 
mers are generally persons of very limi- 
ted pecuniary resources—perhaps school- 
masters or mechanics, whose little labor 
of love in science is after the day's work 
is over. Mr. Rutherford is a notable 
exception of original research under fa- 
vorable circumstances, 

Doubtless every astronomer would 
like to give himself to some specialty. 
Who would not like to make the planet 
Jupiter, with its beautiful changes of 
surface, of shadows flitting across it, and 
satellites dropping suddenly into shadow, 
or seeming to hang upon its disc, a spe- 
cial study ? 

But our observatories are generally at- 
tached to colleges, as a means of instruc- 
tion, and almost always poorly endowed, 
if endowed at all. No observatory can 
be made self-supporting. The moment 
it becomes “good investment,” it has 
ceased to be a seeker after truth. 

A few observatories well endowed, 
and well furnished with observers, would 
do much better scientific work than the 
many ill-supported ones which are spring- 
ing up all over the land. 

Mr. Proctor is on much more scientific 
ground when he leaves the habitability 
question and discusses that of the shape 
of the Milky Way. Rejecting the disc- 
shape of Sir William Herschel, and the 
flat ring shape of Sir John, he gives & 
picture of a “Galactic Flat Ring,” as he 
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says, “by no means inviting in its sim- 
plicity,” according to the hypothesis of 
the former; and another chart of the 
Milky Way regarded as a spiral, admit- 
ting that it is one out of several which 
would explain the appearances. 

He goes on to some very interesting 
discussions of the “drift” of stars, and 
on the “‘proper motions,” a field so broad 
that toit one might well give a lifetime ; 
and he quotes the words of Sir John 
Herschel: ‘We must not be deterred 
from dwelling consecutively and closely 
on these speculative views by any idea 
of their hopelessness which the objectors 
against ‘ paper astronomy ’ may entertain, 
or by the real slenderness of the mate- 
rial threads out of which any connected 
theory of the universe has (at present) to 
be woven. ‘Hypotheses fingo,’ in this 
stage of our knowledge, is quite as good a 
motto as Newton's ‘Non fingo’—pro- 
yided always they be not hypotheses as 
to modes of physical action, for which 
experience gives no warrant,” 
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The best result of spectroscopic work, 
astronomically, is that of the discovery of 
the gaseous character of some of the ir- 
resolvable nebulz, Our author believes 
that we see no external galaxies; that re- 
solvable and irresolvable nebule belong 
alike to our sidereal system, and that be- 
tween stars and nebule there is a close 
relation. He declares that even the shape 
of the clusters of stars which seem to 
lie upon the nebulous region follows the 
shape of the nebulez. 

He seems to forget, or not to have 
known that there are, certainly, variations 
in the shape of nebule. Does he per- 
ceive variations in the shape of clusters 
of stars ? 

Original conceptions, bold speculation, 
and hasty conclusions characterize the 
work throughout, and we put it down 
with renewed admiration for the terse 
mathematical formula which, expressing 
in one line a law of Nature, is also a 
hymn of the universe. 


—_————-- +o 


LEISURE 


To the worn spirit, wearied with long 
strugglings, there is nothing half so sweet 
as the restful, home-like feeling which at- 
tends the absolute submission of one’s own 
will, opinions and purposes to the fiat of 
another. In the Protestant world we thus 
submit ourselves and all our life and hopes 
to the Three in One, with a sense of in- 
finite comfort and repose. The Roman 
Church has just gone farther. Sore with 
sad questionings, it has sought an earthly 
infallibility in the person of the Pope, and 
has declared that his er cathedrdé utterings 
must be received as the voice of God. To 
us, to all who analyze as well as appreciate 
the idea of faith—of a Teacher whose 
word shall be law unto us, the recent ac- 
tion of the Ecumenical Council, in its 
Schema de Fide and its proclamation of in- 
fallibility, is so natural to those who do 
not dare to think, that we cannot wonder 
at their acceptance by the great body of 
the Latin Church, But we, as Protestants, 
are compelled to think. We do not dare to 
temain intutelage. Our Master hasspoken 
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for once and all, aud we accept His Word 
without note or comment, asking only for 
such interpretation as may come to us from 
the contact of one human mind with the 
intelligence of another. Even an error in 
this direction, if its purpose be right, may 
be less a fault than the wilful submission 
of one imperfect soul to the dictum of 
another. The Vicar-General of the Ro- 
man Church in New York has adopted 
from a daily secular newspaper the theory 
that Papal Infallibility does not imply the 
impeccability of the Pope; that he may 
be wrong in judgment many times and in 
many unofficial acts; but that, in religion 
as in law, there must be some accessible 
court of last resort, the decisions of 
which shall be taken as good, just as 
we take an ‘‘opinion” of Chief Justice 
Chase to be a final arbitrament or in- 
terpretation of the law and constitu- 
tion of the United States. The two cases 
are not parallel. Our human law and 
constitution are confessedly imperfect, 
and the rule is that, even when they are 
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obviously wrong in principle, we shall 
still stick closely to their literal construc- 
tion—perpetuating and emphasizing, per- 
haps, a wrong, until it becomes so odious 
that law-givers see and correct it by legis- 
lation. But, in matters of religious faith, 
we start from a different stand-point. 
The organic law of Christianity is written 
down in black and white; our interpreta- 
tion of it affects mostly our own welfare, 
for it is our own salvation that we must 
work out with fear and trembling. Grant- 
ed that we have the Book before us: we 
may only advise with other minds, and 
study in common with them, But the 
essence of Protestantism is individual be- 
lief—an intelligent faith based on such in- 
vestigation as we may have had opportu- 
nity to bestow, It would be comfortable to 
have it otherwise, and to lean on some 
authority nearer and more human than the 
one High Court to which alone we make 
appeal, But, when we see the dogma of 
infallibility directed at a heterodoxy in 
Austria and Spain, with the effect of en- 
couraging it; when the French troops 
march out from Rome to the music of the 
Te Deum, which celebrates an infallibility 
which the world laughs at as a blunder ; 
when, with the highest assumption of 
final authority ever made by any Pope, 
his temporal power perishes from his 
hands; when a war precipitated by Cath- 
olicism is suddenly and heavily beaten 
back by Protestantism ; when the Church 
becomes utterly irreconcilable to the 
State: we may well doubt whether we 
can find in Pio Nono a better instructor 
or more kindly mediator than the One in 
whom we have been accustomed to trust 
with a faith that has open eyes, 


WE are not au fait in nautical criticism, 
and a vessel might run up her jib-boom to 
her mast-head without disturbing our 
equanimity. But, aside from the graceful 
speed of the yachts themselves, there 
were two glorious scenes in New York Bay 
on the 8th of August. They say, and we 
believe, that 50,000 people were afloat 
upon its waters. They came like an army 
with banners ; and as the yachts got away, 
the Lower Bay became a ball-room, in 
which great steamers, stately ships, steady, 
sober-going, and emphatically earnest tugs, 
and all manner of baby-craft mingled in 


one wild waltz. The home-stretch from 
the light-ship up the bay was a procession, 
in which the yachts were the belles of the 
occasion, Far off their coming shone; 
above, the purest of Italian skies; below, 
a crisp and sparkling wave; around, the 
scenery of the noble harbor; through all, 
a breeze brought fresh from Paradise, 
laden with music and cheers. And a 
white-haired old man sat by us and said: 
‘*Never before, anything like this—and 
never again, never again |” 


THE faci that in the last number of this 
magazine an article appeared in which the 
objects and plans of, as well as the prepa- 
rations for, the proposed General Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance, which 
was to have taken place this fall, were de- 
tailed, renders it proper that it should here 
be noticed that the Executive Committee 
have deemed it necessary to accede to the 
unanimous request from abroad, in favor 
of postponing the meeting in consequence 
of the European war. There will be no 
conference this year, nor will it be held 
** until such time asthe Providence of God 
shall open the way for its successful con- 
vocation:” The committee have acted 
wisely in the matter, and their confident 
expectation that the Conference will be all 
the better for the delay, it is hoped, will be 
fully realized. 

How well Dickens hated the Barlows 
who told children that the fairy stories 
were nottrue! How true, indeed, they are 
—and how continually they are being re- 
enacted or suggested in these days called 
prosaic, these times called practical! 

Any one who has lingered about the 
streets of the city after the offices and 
shops have been closed, must have been 
struck with the new life that, as twilight 
comes on, takes possession of the place. 
It is late, indeed, before Broadway loses 
its air of bustle and money getting, but in 


the scarce less busy side streets—there is - 


an early and a curious change. And this 
change is not only of noise into quiet. 
The upper stories of the buildings which 
seemed to be entirely devoted to business, 
the dark alleys which we thought led only 
to solemn warehouses and dismal offices, 
send out a flood of home-life. An idea 
of family, a suggestion of village, comes 
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over the scene, Working-men, tired with 
their day’s labor, lounge upon the side- 
walks; women and children sit or crawl 
upon the office steps; boys play ball and 
other country games on the rough pave- 
ments. In the long days of summer there 
is considerable time between the close of 
business hours and the fall of night; and 
these people make the most of it. 

Now comes the neighborhood gossip— 
not after the approved fashion, over tea- 
cups, in cozy parlors, where the windows 
are vine-shaded and breezy—but none the 
less zestful to those two old crones sitting 
on the cool stone steps yonder. Now 
Bryan smokes his pipe of peace in the 
open air, and the gray smoke goes curling 
up about the cobwebbed shutters. Now 
the urchins send their balls flying way up 
the block, without danger of hitting broker 
or driver. Now the little toddlers roll 
into the gutter without getting crushed 
undercruel wheels. Now the torn-dressed, 
scratch-haired, soiled, half-wild girls cool 
their hot, bare feet in the sand the masons 
have left, and pile up the damp grains into 
tiry forts and caves and towers, just like 
the little country children. 

But there is one group we shall never 
forget, A woman with bare head sitting 
on the sidewalk, and near her another wo- 
man dressed in black, evidently the guest ; 
it is an evening call.in the reception-room 
—grimy walls, but high enough ceiling. 
Between the two is an iron lion—the po- 
tent sign of some foundry—-and a little 
child, in its red dress and blue apron and 
white, bare feet, is climbing over the great 
casting, putting its dimpled arms about 
the cold, hard neck and kissing the stern 
face into what seems a grimace of almost 
human kindliness. 

It is the old fairy story over again— 
Una and the lion, told in iron and baby- 
hood. 


A PLACE where, at first, you wonder 
that any one should come to, a-summering, 
with its barren, bleak look, and shiny, mod- 
ern look; with its houses strung along 
between road and river, so that the first 
story towards the road distracts you by 
being the second or third story towards the 
water; with everything and everybody 
showing a tendency to be and live up above 
the ordinary level—a high stepping-place 
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altogether, where you get to things and 
people mainly by climbing up or by climbing 
down; with stairs and ladders outside of 
houses, for people, and chickens, and cows 
to go to bed by; where there are no places 
at all for one to climb up to ; then, ladders 
standing propped in gardens or on flat spots 
generally—leading we know not where, 
but probably to third or fourth stories 
yet to be built; a place the chief glory 
whereof is a flight of steps set upon a hill, 
and reaching through dampness, and dark- 
ness,and dizziness, one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet from the ground, and built, we 
suppose, for all the good people to “step 
Heavenward” from at last; a place that 
looks so prim, and white, and forma), and 
uninteresting by day, but which in the 
twilight takes on a glory not of earth; by 
sunlight garish and New Englandy; by 
starlight and moonlight sweet, solemn, and 
outlandish ; with dim, lichened grave- 
yards; with bold, sombre hill-tops very 
near the still constellations ; with the cur- 
few ringing its dear suggestions across the 
river—this is Groton, Conn. (which you 
must call Grawton); and this is just the 
place whence we should expect such a 
weird, delicious medley of dream-words 
and epitaphs as this :— 

‘* Well, sir, I had always left the browts 
and reasons,” : : 

I was detained in a thicket by a turkey- 
gobbler, with the head and long, thrusting 
neck of a goose. He swallowed my skirt 
and held me fast. There were thistles 
there as high as my head, with flowers as 
large as sun-flowers ; cat-o’-nine-tails, too, 
with lashing heads of snakes, and coarse 
vines that would have held me unassisted 
by the turkey-gobbler. My companion 
must be guided through a secret path, for 
the enemy was in hot pursuit; so the 
stone wall parted, and the oaken doors 
opened, and suddenly we came to a steep 
rock, which we scaled easily—for, as I 
have already explained, ‘‘ I had always left 
the browts and reasons.” 

Then I awoke in a chorus of village 
cocks, feeling thoroughly satisfied, content 
to my heart’s core, because ‘‘I had always 
left the browts and reasons.” 

That is, ‘‘ the browts and reasons” re- 
mained to me under all circumstances. 

So cheering in my dreams have the 
“‘browts and reasons’? been, I will not 
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forget them, albeit they are only 
‘words. 


Before shutting out the yellowish-pink 


bars of dawn, I scratch on an envelope 
the words I have brought with me from 


dream-land: ‘‘ Browts and reasons.” 


Words only! But I understand their 
deep significance, and this brings me to a 
I am wide awake 


grave-stone direct. 
now. 


The body (not under the grave-stone that 


T contemplate) was lost at sea. 
Part of the inscription runs thus :— 


“Thy towering form now fills the solemn shroud, 
in flowing grief.” 


The beloved sonis drowned. There must 


be astone in the church-yard at home, con- 
solatory, commemorative, 


form new fills the solemn shroud, in flow- 
ing grief.” 

Who will not cry, ‘‘down with modern 
epitaphs” at so much a line, after a medi- 
tation in an old-fashioned country church- 
yard ? 

For instance: Might not Mr. Elnathan 
Perkins, who was slain at Fort Griswould 
in the 64th year of his age, have written 
this bit of history with his blood, as he lay 
stiffening in death, his three sons dying in 
his sight :— 


“Ye British Power that boast aloud 
of your Great Lenity 
Behold my fate when at your feet 
I & three sons must die.” 


“In memory of Mr. Luke Perkins who 
was slain in Fort Griswould Sept. 6m 
1781 in y* 29% year of his age. 

Ye sons of LiBerty 

be not Dismay* 

That I have fell a 

Sacrifice to Death 

But oh to think how 

will their debt be paid 

Who murderé me 

‘When they are call from earth.” 


No hireling is 
employed to cut a hackneyed verse upon 
it; some one who loved and remembered 
the fine fellow has written ‘‘ Thy towering 
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“In Memory of M". Asa Perkins 
who was slain in Fort Griswould 
Sep‘ 6th 1781 in y* 334 year of his Age. 
Ye British tyrants 
that have powr 
and butchers wet 
with Humane Gore 
os e# e @ @ @ 
and you will be 
Rewarded for your 
Cruelty.” 
“In Memory of Mr. Elisha Perkins 
who fell a sacrifice for his country's 
cause in that horrible massacre 
at fort Griswould Sep‘. 6th 1781 in y* 38a 
year of his Age. 
Kingdoms and States 
Degenerates 
Keep grace for ever nigh. 
My blood hath stain‘¢ the 
british fame 
for their humanity.” 


Or this, of Captaine Richard Lord, de- 
ceased :— 

“May 171662 Atatis SV A 51. 

The bright starre of ovr cavallrie lyes here 

Vnto the State a covnselor FVLL DEARe 

Vnto y* trvth a friend of Sweete contest 

To Hartford towne a silver ornament. 

Who can deny to POORe he was relicfe 

And in composing paroxysmes was chiefe 

To MARCHANTES asa patterne he might stand 

ADVENTRING DANGERS New by Sea and 

Land.” 

And this, of Tommy Barber, aged 4 

months and 24 days :— 
“The Lord hath gave & took the same 
And blessed be his Holy Name 
For no injustice can by him be done 
Altho he 's took our well beloved 
(son) ” 

Who would have the English of the Bar- 
ber household changed any more than the 
Barber piety, because Tommy is dead? 

There is a ‘‘ browt and reason” in each 
inscription. If you do not see it, then go 
and be buried in a vault shut out from the 
blue heaven, and let no loving lichen cling 
to your head-stone, and no little wren rest 
upon your foot-stone to tell you that the 
warm sun is shining upon the wild flowers 
on your grave, 


+ 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, July 25, 1870. 
THE one question now engrossing public 
attention almost exclusively—the master 
topic that, ‘‘like Aaron’s serpent, swal- 
lows all the rest ”—is, of course, WAR;—a 
combat, however disguised by political 


fictions, nothing less, in reality, than a 
contest between the Teutonic and Latin 
races for the future ascendancy in Europe. 
The unanimity of Germany has unquestion- 
ably given the ethnological character to 
the war at starting, and all subsequent 
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events will only deepen the impression. 
Fortunately there has not been time 
enough yet for the war to become a sub- 
ject for literature. Even prophecies of 
the future seem scarce and timid in face 
of the awful present, when History is 
making at every moment to employ the 
pen of forthcoming Napiers, Alisons, 
and Jominis of the next generation. 
It is no new thing for the arts of 
peace to suffer from such simultaneous 
events in a more exciting field, and books 
will have enough to do to ‘‘hold their 
own” against the constant rivalry of news- 
papers during at least the coming season. 
Great caution is certain to be observed by 
publishers, and many enterprises of mo- 
ment will be deferred to a more convenient 
period. 

Before Louis Napoleon had, in an in- 
stant, set the world ablaze, the Charles 
Dickens excitement was the noticeable 
fact of English life. It reached its height 
at the memorable sale of his fine art pro- 
perty and effects on the 9th of this month. 
There is little evidence that Dickens pos- 
sessed much taste for the arts, and he had 
undoubtedly too much sense to pretend 
toit. Though thrown in intimate con- 
nection with the representative men of the 
day in art, as Stanfield, Leslie, Maclise, 
etc, he possessed little of their produc- 
tion, except what had been offered as 
tributes of friendship. There is scarcely, 
in fart, a villa of any pretentions among 
the thousands that surround. London but 
what could make a superior display of 
“art treasures ” to those brought together 
by Dickens for the adornment of his cher- 
ishedhome. The attributes of genius made 
up, however, for all deficiencies. 

The three days’ exhibition of the proper- 
ty was a perfect ‘‘ jam,” where all classes 
of society met in unconscious homage to 
the powers of the great writer, with whom 
all were familiar ; and the day of sale sur- 
passed all expectation in its tangible re- 
sults, The papers of the day have given 
full particulars of the prices brought by 
the various articles as souvenirs of their 
late possessor, who probably paid less than 
five hundred pounds original cost for what 
produced the enormous sum of nine thou- 
sand four hundred and ten pounds. When 
one picture, Mr. Frith’s Dolly Vardon, 
painted on a commission for Dickens at 
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the price of twenty guineas, brought one 
thousand and fifty pounds, it is easy to cal- 
culate how soon such a sum was reached, 
Mr. Dickens’ will has, within a few days, 
been made public, and his property has 
been sworn to as under £80,000. Looking 
at the profits of his readings, and the great 
value of his copyrights, this cannot be con- 
sidered as a large sum. Dickens was more 
fortunate than many writers in being able 
to retain the property in his own books, 
and to leave them as a means of enrich- 
ment to his family. They are understood 
to have been all in his own hands, with one 
exception: The Pickwick Papers, This be- 
came the property of its original publish- 
ers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, and they 
had too just an opinion of its value ever to 
relinquish it, even to its author, as its pos- 
session placed them in a commanding posi- 
tion with regard to his other works. In 
spite of the various editions of Dickens 
already in the market, there are two plans 
for future impressions, to be carried out 
probably at some future time. One is for 
an edition in small volumes, like the well- 
known “ author’s favorite” edition of the 
Waverley Novels, in 48 volumes, and the 
other for an octavo form, with the original 
designs by Phiz reproduced as woodcuts, 
and printed in the text, somewhat in the 
style of The Abbotsford Waverley. It is 
too early at present for decision on any 
one plan, though there is no doubt that 
the public will demand and encourage a 
complete edition of Charles Dickens’ writ- 
ings. The Story of his Life forms the sub- 
ject of a tastefully illustrated and judi- 
ciously compiled volume that may be re- 
ferred to as a trustworthy record of the 
principal facts in his career. It has been 
put together with great care from all ac- 
cessible sources, and has been favorably 
received by those best qualified to speak— 
the friends and family of Dickens; while 
its extensive and rapid sale testifies to the 
interest felt by the public in its subject. 
A small volume, a collection of Dickens’ 
Speeches on Literary and Social Occasions 
in England and America, brings together 
and rescues from the oblivion of old news- 
papers some of the happiest effusions of 
their author, whose genial presence and 
thrilling words were felt like an electric 
shock through the audiences he so buoy- 
antly and gallantly addressed. 
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A work worthy of the best ages of lite- 
rature has just been completed by the 
appearance of the concluding instalment 
of Mr. Burton's History of Scotland, com- 
prising Vols. V., VI., and VII. In it the 
author, who so worthily fills the post of 
‘¢ Historiographer Royal,” traces the an- 
nals of his country, from its first appear- 
ance in authentic history, at the Roman 
invasion of Agricola, to the Revolution 
of 1688. The portion just issued includes 
the period from the dethronement of 
Queen Mary and her flight to England, to 
the accession of William III. The fate of 
the Scottish Queen is, of course, treated 
in a different spirit to that so unfeelingly 
displayed by Mr. Froude in his narrative 
of the same event; but Mr. Burton’s con- 
scientious sense of the duty of a historian 
enables him to hold the balance between 
contending opinions with dignity and im- 
partiality, both in this and in other vexed 
questions, The confused threads of Scot- 
tish history during the minority of King 
James, the English Commonwealth, and 
Covenanting times, have never before 
been unravelled so carefully as by Mr. 
Burton, whose historic view also embraces 
the social and intellectual features of the 
time. He may well be congratulated on 
the completion of an enduring monument 
to his country’s fame. 

Almost the only other late work of a 
historical nature is The Wars of Succes- 
sion of Portugal and Spain, from 1826 to 
1840, with a Resumé of the Political History 
of Portugal and Spain to the Present Time, 
2 vols. 8vo. The author, Mr. William 
Bollaert, was an actor in the scenes he 
describes, and is known by several works 
on the Ethnology and Antiquities of Trop- 
ical America, where much of his life has 
been passed. Recent and contemporary 
history is of all others the most difficult 
to study; and Mr. Bollaert’s work is a 
real addition to the existing materials ac- 
cessible for the knowledge of a perplexed 
and disorderly period. 

No living writer can show a fairer 
record as a champion of enlightened lib- 
eralism and freedom of opinion than DEAN 
STANLEY. For more than twenty years 
he has stood in the front of the battle 
waged within the precincts of the Church 
by the friends of toleration and comprehen- 
sion against the partisans of a narrow and 
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bigoted adherence to exclusive sectarian. 
ism, To make the Church of England co. 
extensive with the nation, comprchending 
the largest variety of religious life, has 
been the guiding principle of his life-work, 
and he has done well to collect the various 
papers, tracts, eto., called forth by the pro. 
gress of events, in a handsome volume en. 
titled Lssays; chiefly on Questions of 
Church and State, from 1850 to 1870, 
An able and interesting preface binds to- 
gether in unity the various papers, and 
gives the key-note of the whole. In addi- 
tion to the tracts of a controversial char- 
acter, the volume comprises miscellaneous 
writings of Dean Stanley, including the 
beautiful biographical notice of Dean Mil- 
man, Archdeacon Hare, Rev. John Keble, 
etc.; The Ammergau Mystery, or Sacred 
Drama of 1860, and other papers, all 
marked distinctly with the magic vividness 
of his style, bringing their subjects before 
the reader with the same clearness as 
shown in The Lifeof Dr. Arnold and Sinaj 
and Palestine. 

The ecclesiastical history of the past is 
the subject of an important book, 7he 
See of Rome in the Middle Ages, by Rev. 
Oswald J. Reichel, Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesden College. It comprises the 
period intervening between the papacy of 
Gregory I. and that of Leo X. Its pecu- 
liar feature is an attention to the process 
of concentration of the Church in the per- 
sons of the Bishops of Rome. and the causes 
then at work for producing this result 
—causes that, in the view of the writer, 
deprive it of the stigma of a usurpation, 
but rather induce him to regard it as the 
legitimiate expression of mediwval ideas; 
but now nothing more than ‘an interest- 
ing anachronism ” 

Sir John Lubbock has followed up his 
Pre-Historic Times by the issue of a new 
work connected in some degree with that 
book, but with an independent interest of 
its own, It is entitled Zhe Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition of 
Man,—Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages,—in one volume octavo, with nu- 
merous illustrations. The connecting link 
between the two books is unquestionably 
the opinion held by Sir J, Lubbock, that 
the remains of Pre-Historic tribes and 
peoples, now exciting so much attention 
in various parts of the globe, show them 
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; to have existed under conditions similar 


tothose found among the savage races still 
inhabiting the earth. This involves the 
whole question relative to the state of man 
athis creation, and the possibility of asavage 
mee raising itself in the scale of civilization, 
by its own efforts unaided by help from 
without. It is as a contribution to the 
study of these questions that the work 
must be regarded. It treats, by a wide 
selection of facts, of the Art and Ornaments 
Marriage and Relationship—Religion— 
(Character and Morals—Languages and 
laws of Savages, and will be followed by 
mother volume on their state. and pro- 
gress in more material objects. 

The author of Other Worlds than Ours, 
Mr, R. A. Proctor, has just issued a new 
Sar Atlas, and, as should be the case, 
coming from so good a scientific authority, 
agreat superiority is claimed for it over 
former works of the kind. It shows “all 
the stars visible to the naked eye, and 
1,500 objects of . interest, picturing the 
heayens for the first time on a systematic 
plan, without appreciable distortion, on 
an adequate scale, and in a convenient 
volume.” 

A new and mucia improved edition of 
that surprisingly popular work, Force and 
Motter, Empirico-Philosophical Studies In- 
tdligibly Rendered, a translation of Dr, 
Louis Biichner’s Kraft wnd Stoff, has just 
appeared, It is completed from the tenth 
German edition, and contains an additional 
introduction by the author expressly for 
this edition, with a fine portrait, &c, 
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Mommsen’s History of Rome (translated 
from the German) will be completed in 
four volumes, three volumes having been 
already issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner 
& Co,, at a very low price, in a handsome 
form, As it is not generally known by 
English readers, and has been but recently 
translated, it may be well to notice its pe- 
culiar and unsurpassed excellences. It is 
thoroughly scholarly. The author has 
mastered the subject so far as research is 
concerned. He seems to be perfectly at 
home with all that has been written or 
can throw light upon the history of Rome 
and its people. Not a few sources have 
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Disease Germs ; their Supposed-Nature. 
An Original Investigation, with Critical 
Remarks, is a new book by Dr. Lionel §, 
Beale, of microscopic fame. 

One of the great questions of the day is 
discussed by Dr. Sheldon Amos, Professor 
of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London: Difference of Sex as a Topic of 
Jurisprudence and Legislation. This re- 
minds one of an announcement calculated 
to interest many in America: that the 
posthumous writings of H. T. Buckle (the 
historian of civilization) are in prepara- 
tion, under the editorship of Miss Helen 
Taylor. Miss Taylor is the daughter of 
the late Mrs, John Stuart Mill, by her 
first marriage—the lady who was the 
subject of a panegyric from her husband 
so exalted in terms as to surpass any simi- 
lar effusion. It will be remembered, no 
doubt, by Mr, Mill’s readers. Miss Taylor 
has written for the press, but chiefly ano- 
nymously, or for periodicals. She lately 
made her debut in a public speech on 
the Woman’s Rights question. She is 
the devoted companion of her father-in- 
law, and any work proceeding from her 
pen will have the benefit of his supervi- 
sion, 

Another announcement worth mention- 
ing isa new book by the author of The 
Origin of Species :—The Descent of Man 
and the Selection in Relation to Sex, by 
Charles Darwin, crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations. Publication is expected during 
the coming fall, 
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been opened by German scholars since 
Niebuhr broke the path for them into new 
and untried fields, and the new method of 
studying Roman history and testing the 
truth of the many traditions was estab- 
lished by his researches and matchless 


genius. Mommsen has realized all that, 
and is at home with the results of the 
most erudite investigation. 

And yet it is written in a popular style. 
The author is not over-burdened by his 
learning, but uses it at his will with per- 
fect ease. He writes with free references, 
in an easy and rapid narrative, with the 
confidence of one who commands his ma- 
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terials for his purpose—which is to bring 
the ancient Romans before us as they 
were in every particular. The author 
writes new as contrasted with old German. 
He belongs to the modern school, who 
seek to produce striking effects by bold 
statements and striking comparisons, and 
in marked contrast with the old lumbering 
writers who constructed long and involved 
sentences without regard to intelligible- 
ness or easy apprehension. 

The writer is not the less philosophical 
because he is also brilliant. He is all the 
while explaining the phases and changes 
of Roman history, not by vague surmises 
and random guesses into the reason of 
these occurrences, but as one would ac- 
count for similar events in modern times. 
So that in one sense the reader forgets 
that he is busied with the history of an 
ancient people at all. In reading Momm- 
sen we seem to be among a people of to- 
day, and are taught to interpret the Ro- 
mans as though they were English or 
French. In the present edition the trans- 
lation is felicitous and spirited. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have 
just issued American Political Hoonomy, 
including Strictures on the Management 
of the Currency and the Finances since 
1861, with a Chart showing the Fluctua- 
tions in Gold, by Francis Bowen, Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard Col- 
lege. Whatever the reade:’s bias on the 
subject of the tariff, he must acknowledge 
the ability with which Prof. Bowen han- 
dles this theme, and that his argument 
for Protection is one of the most important 
utterances on the subject that has yet been 
made. It is not our province to discuss 
these matters; in fact we have an idea 
that there is no universal rule ; that tariffs 
are not principles; that what is sauce for 
the goose is not sauce for the gander, and 
that the same motives—greed and self- 
ishness—which made England a ‘ free- 
trade country” might well operate to 
put ours into the antagonistic attitude 
of protectionism. Prof. Bowen gives less 
weight than perhaps he might have done 
to the fact that the United States is a 
world in itself, that everything we need 
may be grown at home, and that a nation 
such as ours may, like an individual, be 
self-contained and self-sustained. In the 
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discussion of the rights of labor and its re. 
lations to capital the author is peculiarly 
happy. 

It was to be expected that the death of 
Dickens would be rapidly followed by bio- 
graphies of the great novelist, varying in 
authenticity and interest according to the 
knowledge and industry of the compilers, 
In England the “ official” biography has 
been anticipated by a hastily prepared but 
very entertaining and richly illustrated 
Story of his Life, and a collection of his 
Speeches, both of which are elsewhere re- 
ferred to. The former is by the author 
of the Life of Thackeray, who had the 
advantage of being assisted in the way of an- 
ecdotes, etc,, by Mr Blanchard Jerrold, Dr, 
Charles Mackay, and others personally ao- 
quainted with the subject of the memoir, 
Perhaps the most interesting of the illus. 
trations is the photograph vf Charles Les- 
lie’s painting of Dickens as ‘‘ The Copper 
Captain” in ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor,” 
which serves as frontispiece. There isa 
woodcut of the head, taken from this pic- 
ture, and of three other portraits of Dick- 
ens: the one painted by Maclise, the pen- 
cil sketch by Count D’Orsay, and the pic- 
ture made by photographs most familiar 
to us in this country, and which we are 
not surprised to find he himself considered 
as his best likeness. There is a picture, 
too, of Bleak House, at Broadstairs, his 
house in Furnival’s Inn, where the Sketches 
by Boz and the larger part of The Pick- 
wick Papers were written ; his home, No. 
1 Devonshire Terrace; the Tavistock 
House; Gad’s Hill Place, and the famous 
Swiss Chalet; and his winter-house, Hyde 
Park Place. Then there is a study of 
Dickens’s characters by the original Phiz, 
a facsimile of his handwriting, etc. 

On this side the water the first book in 
the field is Charles Dickens, a Sketch of his 
Life and Works, by F. B. Perkins, witha 
portrait of Dickens and a picture of the 
Gad’s Hill residence (G. P. Putnam & 
Sons), Mr. Perkins’s book contains much 
more of detail than one might anticipate, 
considering the haste with which it was 
necessarily prepared, and the disadvantages 
of distance. Although there is of course 
very little matter which has not been al- 
ready presented in some form to the 
public, still the compiler has gone about 
his work with such love for his subject, 
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and with such judicious industry that the 
yolame fills very entertainingly the gap be- 
tween the first brief journalistic notices 
and the coming authentic biography. Not 
the least valuable portion of the volume 
is the analysis of Dickens by the eminent 
french critic, Henri Taine, taken from 
his History of English Literature, and pub- 
lished here as an appendix. It shows how 
Dickens appeared through Parisian specta- 
des, and has the effect of looking at a 
familiar landscape up side down. Mr. 
Perkins notices Mr. Taine’s charge that 
oe of Dickens’s worst faults was, that he 
put so much morality and religion in his 
books; and he thinks that this decidedly 
contradicts certain opposite charges that 
have been brought against the great ro- 
mancer. 

Mr. Benson J. Lossing has added an- 
other to his popular works of pictorial his- 
tory, the latest being The Home of Wash- 
ington ; or Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tions, historical, biographical, and pictorial 
(A. 8. Hale & Co., Hartford), The work 
is characterized by the same conscientious 
fidelity and graphic description which 
have rendered Mr. Lossing’s previous vol- 
umes at once so valuable to the student of 
history, so interesting toall. The main ma- 
terials were gathered before the war, and 
previous to the removal of the relics from 
the place by the retiring proprietor, when it 
passed into the possession of The Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association. The author not 
only visited Mount Vernon, but Arlington 
House, the residence of the family of 
George Washington Parke Custis, the adopt- 
edson of Washington, and made search else- 
where for mementos and facts; again in 
1870 he went over the ground; the ma- 
jority of the illustrations are, as usual, from 
his own drawings, and the work is what 
he has aimed to make it—‘‘ a complete re- 
liquary of Washington and his Home.” 

The English critics have made terrible 
work with William Hepworth Dixon’s last 
book, Free Russia (republished by Har- 
per Brothers) ; but here, where our oppor- 
tunities for knowledge of the subject are, 
pethaps, insufficient for criticism of facts, 
Wwe are not to be severely judged if we are 
greatly impressed by its good points; 
if we give ourselves up to the enjoyment 
of its racy, not to say sensational, de- 
stiptions and keen comments. Ignoring 
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the old plan of journey record, he groups 
the results of his extended observations 
under topic heads; thus getting rid of 
whatever is a thorn in the flesh of readers 
of travel, and presenting only the most 
salient and interesting points, in the most 
graphic and memorable manner. Free 
Russia, says the author, is the Name and 
Hope of the new empire born of the Cri- 
mean War; and his own summary well 
indicates the scope and style of the work: 
‘*My journeys, just completed, carried me 
from the Polar Sea to the Ural Mountains, 
from the mouth of the Vistula to the 
straits of Yeni Kale, including visits 
to the four holy shrines of Solovetsk, 
Oechersk, St. George, and Troitsa. My 
object being to paint the Living People, 
I have much to say about pilgrims, monks, 
and parish priests; about village justice 
and patriarchal life; about beggars, 
tramps, and sectaries ; about Kozaks, Kal- 
muks, and Kirghis ; about workmen’s artels, 
burgher rights, and the division of land ; 
about students’ revolts and soldiers’ grie- 
vances ; in short about the Human Forces 
which underlie and shape the external 
politics of our time. Two journeys made 
in previous years have helped me to judge 
the reforms which are opening out the 
Japan-like empire of Nicholas into the 
Free Russia of the reigning prince.’’ 

A very valuable manual, compiled by 
Horace E, Dresser, has just been issued by 
the Harpers: 7'he United States Internal 
Revenue and Tariff Law. It contains the 
law of July 18, 1870, together with the 
act imposing taxes on distilled spirits and 
tobacco, and for other purposes (approved 
July 20, 1868), and such other acts or 
parts of acts relating to Internal Revenue 
as are now in effect ; with tables of taxes, 
a copious analytical index, and full sec- 
tional notes: a work, in short, indispen- 
sable to every person engaged in business. 

A book that comes to us with such fine 
heralding as Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
Poems (Roberts Brothers, Boston) is sure 
to have eager welcome; but is equally in- 
sured the dangers of a reactionary judg- 
ment. When we read—in the pages the 
publishers have inserted at the threshold 
—exalted praises by such authorities as 
William Morris, the fortnightly Review, the 
Pali Mali Gazette, etc., etc. ; when one 
critic writes that there are no poems of 
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the class in English—and ‘he doubts if 
there be any in Dante’s Italian—so rich at 
once and pure ; when we find the author 
of The Harthly Paradise speaking of Ros- 
setti’s lyrics ‘“‘as the most complete of 
their time,” and freely though carefully 
ncecording to them the quality of ‘ great- 
nears,” we are prepared for a pleasure, but 
we feel the imminence of disappointment ; 
for how often has high commendation prov- 
ed a cloy to real excellence. So, perhaps, 
nothing can afford a better proof of the 
wondrous, subtile beauty of these poems 
than the fact that they come fully up to 
all expectations that can thus be raised of 
them, and even surpass these in the dim 
auroral regions where poesy reaches far 
beyond anything that criticism can say to- 
ward it. ‘* The Blessed Damozel” has the 
place of honor in the present collection, 
and we think it will always be the poem 
by which Rossetti is best known. The fe- 
licity of its construction—a sort of in- 
spired accidentalism—is beyond anything, 
almost, in the language; if one reads it to 
‘you, you have a feeling of surprise, when 
the reading ceases, that something that 
seems so intrinsically a part of the rhythm 
of the universe should not go on forever, 
just as the stars go on in their courses, 
It isa more rational, but not less inspired, 
William Blake, painting, in words, such 
pictures as these: 


* And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


** And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies laid as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.” 


“When round his head the aureole clings 
And he is clothed in white, 
Tl take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 
We will step down as to a stream, 
And bathe there in God's sight.” 


* And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 
The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 


“ She gazed and listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild :— 
* All this is when he comes.’ She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil'd.” 
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“(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres : 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) ” 


The sonnets, as pieces of verification, 
are marvellous; and many of them hold 
the subtlest secrets of life. They remind 
us sometimes of a more musical Emerson, 
We quote the XIV,, entitled ‘‘ Love's Ban. 
bles.” 


“IT stood where Love in brimming armfuls bore 
Slight wanton flowers and foolish toys of fruit: 
And round him ladies thronged in warm pursuit, 

Fingered and lipped, and proffered the strange store; 

And from one hand the petal and the core 
Savored of sleep; and cluster and curled shoot 
Seemed from another hand like shame's salute,— 

Gifts that I felt my cheek was blushing for. 


At last, Love bade my lady give the same: 
And as I looked the dew was light thereon ; 
And as I took them, at her touch they shone 
With inmost heaven—hue of the heart of fiame, 
And then Love said: ‘Lo ! when the hand is hers, 
Follies of Love are Love's true ministers.’” 


A THIRD edition has just appeared of G, 
De La Motte’s somewhat remarkable work 
on Piano and Musical Matter (White, Smith 
& Perry, Boston). While it is intended 
especially as a book of instruction for stu- 
dents of music—beginning at the elements, 
and leading on through a pretty thorough 
course—it contains, besides, much musical 
matter of interest to those who do not 
care to apply themselves to the technicali- 
ties of the art. A dictionary of musical 
terms adds value to the work, which is 
thorough in treatment and beautiful in 
typography; although the adoption of the 
European rather than the American sys- 
tem of fingering may be regretted by some. 

A VOLUME of comely proportions, ele- 
gant in its typography, and of special note 
otherwise, has recently issued from the 
Government printing-press at Washing- 
ton, under the title of Orders, Regulations, 
and Instructions for the Administration of 
Law and Justice in the U. 8. Navy. The 
various and multitudinous orders, etc., the 
accumulation of years, were found irrita- 
tingly cumbersome amid the exigencies of 
the recent war, and a small pamphlet was 
prepared to meet the emergency, this being 
superseded by a still larger compilation 
The work before us was arranged by the 
same eminent officer who prepared the 
two previous publications, Rear-Admiral 
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A, A. Harwood—he being relieved from 
other duty for the especial purpose. With 
infinite patience and painstaking, and the 
exercise of a judgment strengthened by 
wide experience, he has accomplished a 
work of extreme value and lasting impor- 
tance. The result of his difficult but judi- 
giously performed labors goes forth, though 
without his name, yet under the approval 
of the Department; and all Circulars, 
General Orders, and Regulations which 
conflict with them are authoritatively re- 
scinded. 

Essays in Mosaics is the title of a new 
yolume by Thomas Ballantyne, editor of 
Selected Passages from T homas Carlyle, eto. 
(Scribner, Welford & Co.) The name of 
this little book is very expressive of its 
character. ‘* The aim of these excerpts, 
brought like rays of light into one focus,” 
says the editor of the ‘* Bayard Series,” in 
which this is issued, ‘‘ is to put the reader, as 
Seneca phrases it, in possession of himself, 
and he who does this, the sage is careful to 
add, does a great thing. The method em- 
ployed is to show the reader how to read, 
and how to think in such a way as shall 
tend most thoroughly to educate the 
memory, and to make the will subservient 
and obedient to the Hyo.” The essays are 
“skeleton lay-sermons containing the best 
and most earnest and weighty sentences of 
the most thoughtful writers upon matters 
which concern us all.” There is a rare 
pleasure in being able to compare the 
thoughts of the highest minds on the same 
vital topics, and Mr. Ballantyne is happy, 
not only in the choice of passages, but in his 
selection of subjects for the Mosaic Essays. 
There are few wao chance upon this gem, 
rather string of jewels, who will not 
cherish a hope of seeing the plan carried 
out so as to embrace a still greater variety 
of topics. The amateur compilation of just 
such a volume would be an excellent exer- 
cise for any reader, helping to fix in the 
memory the most striking passages en- 
countered; which, with their freight of 
thought and suggestion, are so apt to pass 
away and be forgotten. 

THE swift appreciation that greeted 
Artemus Ward’s quaint delicious humor in 
England, is not surprising when we realize 
how much more novel and peculiar his 
style must have appeared on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The strange foreign flavor 
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added a zest to the Englishman’s enjoy- 
ment of the drollery of the marvellous 
showman, From England comes the volume 
(published here by the Harpers) entitled 
The Genial Showman ; being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures 
of a Showman’s Career in the Western 
World, by Edward P. Hingston, who ac- 
companied Mr. Browne in his journeyings 
through the States and Territories. Though 
especially prepared for the English market, 
the work will be, of course, widely read 
here, as it deals with one of our best be- 
loved humorists, and with scenes and sit- 
uations entirely American, Mr, Hingston 
writes from note-books and itineraries, and 
sayings and speeches are quoted from mem- 
oranda made soon after their utterance. 
Although lacking in condensation, the 
book is exceedingly interesting, not only 
on account of the better acquaintance it 
gives with a singular genius; but because it 
incidentally exhibits many of the marked 
peculiaritiesof American life and character, 
The author is somewhat incongruously giv- 
en to classical quotation, and is desirous of 
upholding the dignity of his profession, but 


.we fear that in certain cases he presents 


us to his English readers more as a show- 
man than as a careful chronicler of travel. 
Americans will be surprised, we think, to 
learn that “in the United States it is a com- 
mon and a loving desire to preserve the body 
of a dead relative or friend, that it may be 
inspected months or years after death ;” 
and that we ‘‘ resemble the old Egyptians 
rather than the ancient Romans, in pre- 
ferring the mummy to the cinerulent urn.” 

The Rural Life of Shakspeare, as Illus- 
trated by his Works, is a charming essay, 
by ©. Roach Smith (J. Russell Smith, 
London, publisher), author of Collectanea 
Antiqua, Roman London, etc. Every one 
knows how true and vivid are all the great 
master’s descriptions of and allusions to 
nature ; but the reader will be surprised 
to find the abundance of these, and the 
extreme intimacy they show with rural 
life. It is principally from his writings 
that we are enabled to form our ideas of 
the history of the playwright; and we are 
familiar with the attempts, rendered pos- 
sible by the many-sidedness of the man, to 
show from these his belonging to this or 
that profession, or his having visited this 
or that country or locality. ‘‘‘The Tem- 
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pest,’” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ would tend to 
prove him a sailor; ‘Hamlet’ and other 
plays, a lawyer, &c. But in no way, I 
conceive, will such testimony affect the 
accumulation of allusions to rural life, 
the force of which consists in their vivid 
and life-like character, in their infinity, 
and in their diffusion throughout his 
works.” 

Shakspeare’s acquaintance with the 
garden is shown in very numerous cita- 
tions. We quote from the fourth scene in 
the third act of ‘‘ King Richard II.,” which 
is laid at Langley, in the Duke of York’s 
garden. The passage is quite long—we 
take only a portion, in which we italicize 
the words that have been considered 
‘pivotal’ enough to be chosen as the 
motto of one of the leading rural journals 
of America. The head gardener and his 
men are overheard in conversation by the 
Queen :— 

“Gardener. Hold thy peace :— 
He that hath snffered this disorder'd spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf ; 
The weeds that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 
That seem'd in eating him to hold him up, 
Are pluck’d up, root and all, by Bolingbroke ; 
I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 
Servant, What, are they dead ? 
Gardener. They are; and Bolingbroke 
Hath seized the wasteful King.—Oh! what pity is it 
That he hath not so trimm'd and dress'd his land, 
As we this garden! We, at time of year, 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 
Lest, being over proud with sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself : 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 
They might have lived to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty, AU superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down.” 


The essayist calls especial attention to 
a remarkable passage in the ‘ Winter's 
Tale,” Act IV., Scene 3, ‘‘ relating to one 
of the main processes in horticultural sci- 
ence.” The art referred to ‘‘is simply the 
transmission of the pollen from one flower 
to another of different color; which may 
either be done by the hand of man, or by 
nature, by means of the air, and by bees. 
Polixenes explains :— 


“*O'er that art 
Which yon say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes, You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentile scion to the wildest stock,’ ” eto, 
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Farming processes and customs are fre. 
quently alluded to, The word ‘ swath” 
is so exclusively rural that Mr. Smith 
doubts its use ‘‘ by any other poet besides 
Shakspeare and Bloomfield ;” and he be. 
lieves the word is unknown to all except- 
ing those born and bred in the country, 
All kinds of field-sports are thoroughly 
familiar to the poet, and the essayist 
sees no reason to doubt the truth of 
the tradition of the scrape into which 
Shakspeare’s youthful fondness for the 
chase led him; but he was not only ac- 
quainted with the detaiis of deer-shooting, 
but with falconry and fishing, bear-bait- 
ing, cock-fighting, and rabbit-ferreting. 
But ‘‘a feeling of mercy pervades the 
whole,” and he saves his reputation with 
modern reformers by indirectly, at least, 
condemning the vice of bird-nesting. 

In fact, throughout his plays and other po- 
etry, evidences—some slight, others more 
striking—-continually crop out of Shak- 
speare’s close acquaintance with and love 
for all manner of things rural; he is at 
home among the sheep and the shepherds, 
among the plants and flowers of the wood 


_ and meadow, among all the scenes and cus- 


toms of the country. 

A nearer interest attaches to the essay- 
ist’s attempt to prove Shakspeare’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with Kent. We know 
how Dickens was convinced of this. One 
scene of King Henry IV. ‘‘ is laid in the 
road by Gadshill, between two and three 
miles from Rochester. This road, lonely, 
hilly, and wooded on each side, was, in 
former times, noted for robberies. The 
robbery by Falstaff and his companions 
was committed before daybreak in the 
morning; ” and this is consistent with the 
distance from Rochester in connection 
with the Franklin and the carriers leaving 
their inn so early in the morning. Con- 
cluding from these plays that Shakspeare 
had visited Kent, it may be imagined that 
the words he puts into the mouth of Lord 
Say were in some degree chosen or 
strengthened by his own good opinion of 
the county :— 


*** Kent, in the commentaries Cesar writ, 
Is term’d the civil’st place of all this isle: 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches: 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.’” 
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